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OUS les modéles reproduits dans notre magazine sont 

la propriété de leurs créateurs. Les reproductions, 1mi- 
lations ou contrefagons méme particlles peuvent toujours 
entrainer contre leurs auteurs des poursuites de la part des 
créateurs et de l’ Association des Arts Plastiques et A ppliqués 
en France et él’ Etranger. 


FASHION REFUSES ANY DULL SEASON 


ASHION simply refuses to be dull. The most fascinat- 

ing, the most important things seem to happen nowa- 
days in midseasons. It was last July, you’ll remember, that 
Harper’s Bazar announced the return of the tailored 
mode; and now, in this July issue, the editors of Harper’s 
Bazar declare emphatically their ideas as to what one must 
do and must not do in order to be dressed strictly in the 
mode of to-day and of to-morrow. 

Turn, therefore, to page forty-seven. Here, indeed, is 
guidance! Don’t wear a bag, don’t carry a stick, don’t 
wear the old cloche! Reserve one’s tailored suit only for the 
hours before luncheon! No well-dressed woman should 
miss reading these commandments. 


WHat PeorpLe ASK BARON DE MEYER 


ARON DE MEYER on page thirty-five gives us some 

amusing answers to various letters of inquiry he has 
received. “Don’t dye your hair,” he advises, but then to 
another inquirer, turns face about, and says, “Yes, dye 
your dress.’’ And he tells her just how to dye it. And 
then if you’re still hesitating about bobbing your hair you'll 
find his remarks on that ubiquitous subject particularly 
interesting. And then on page fifty-nine van Campen 
Stewart adroitly paints the entire background of the new 
mode, its why and its wherefore. 


E.PHitrtips OpPENHEIM’S NEW STORIES 


S TO fiction, start the new series of stories, “Madame 
> and Her Twelve Virgins,” on page forty. Each story 
iscomplete in itself, each has a tricky and curiously baffling 
plot, but through the entire series runs the most charming 
of love stories. The second story in the series, to be pub- 
lished in the August number, is entitled, “The Terrible 
Ordeal of Sir John Fardell.” 


A NEW NOVEL OF MODERN 
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Lhis Lanvin hat has a lace-like ed 
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ASK 


BARON DE ME 





of bultons sewn togelher. 


In This Article Baron. de Meyer Answers An 


Astonishing Variety of Questions About 


1S rue Vaneau, Paris. 

HE Paris edition of a well-known American 

daily is read by almost every one in Europe. 

I myself read it with pleasure. The letters 

and replies contained in The Mail-bag especially 

are to me a much entertainment, not 

mly because of the valuable information given 

but because of the incredible variety of 

jects treated at great length, and with unfailing 
knowledge. 


source of 


sub- 


Such letters, from all parts of the world, are 
addressed to the editor, though the writers seem 
mostly to be Americans. Any idea which strikes 
them, both at home or abroad, appears to be at 
once transmitted to the unfortunate editor of the 
above mentioned daily. He hands out precise in- 
formation as to the best means of securing a divorce 
im France as readily as he gives his opinion on 
the advisability of laundering chiffon and lace 
underwear. 

REMARKABLE REQUESTS 
GENCE I started to write for Harper’s Bazar in 
“ Paris, people seem to think of me also as a fount 
ol unending knowledge. The number of letters 
addressed to me is surprising, and my mail-bag 
'akes on formidable proportions. Recently, among 
a pile of letters I discovered a request for informa- 
‘on as to the use of hair dyes. Another corre- 
‘pondent wished to know how last year’s “best 
sown, still very presentable,” could be transformed. 
Aren’t these strange subjects to expect “‘mere man” 


to handle, and does any one realize what inves- 








A Remarkable Variety of Things 


have to be made before an intelligent 
reply can be given to such inquiries? 

It has, therefore, struck me as quite worth while 
to start a mail-bag of my own, in Harper’s Bazar— 
“Baron de Meyer’s Mail-bag”! Why not? Most 
subjects discussed in the newspaper’s WWail-bag 


would have been of equal interest to the readers of 


tigations 


Harper's Bazar, as would have been some of the 
replies I have lately sent to my own fair corre- 
spondents. My space being limited, not all of my 
answers can find their way into these columns, but 
I shall select from among them those which might 
prove of general interest. 

To start with, here is my reply to 
Gentlewoman,” of Boston, Massachusetts. 
wishes to know how to apply what she calls a “be- 
coming dye” to hair fast turning gray. To dye one’s 
hair has ceased to be smart, and if the fashion of 
looking young is more pronounced than ever, it is in 
spite of hair dyes. They have been replaced by a 
becoming haircut, especially since short hair is no 


* Aging 
She 


more eccentric and is considered suitable for older 
women. It is lovely for gray locks as well as for 
snow-white hair, exemplified by some quite old 
ladies who nowadays look like perfect pictures. The 
most respected and distinguished women, both in 
Europe and America, have shown us how becoming 
short hair can be and that it is in harmony with the 
dignity of their appearance. It certainly is more 
dignified to cut one’s hair short and look ten years 
younger than to dye it yellow at fifty. Golden hair 
deceives but very few. Bright shades are sometimes 
very trying and quite unbecoming to the complexion, 


and often strike a discordant note. One should 
remember that harmony and elegance, as well as 
good taste, are all three elements of a pe rfect 


appearance. 
NeEveER Sax D 


an “artist coiffeur” 
Let him cut your 


N Y ADVICE is, consult 
1 one who knows his business. 
hair and give vour head the right shape, both front 
and back. The latter is especially important. In- 
telligent judgment as to what is becoming is, of 
course, essential in deciding on a coiffure, only don’t 
assume anything is unbecoming before you have 
tried it, or that a short-haired coiffure is only suita 
ble for the very young. It is not so. Gray hair has 
at all times been considered an asset, for it adds 
beauty to a young face and mellows a more mature 
During the eighteenth century, no lady of 
rank and fashion, young or old, would have con 
sented to appear in public unless her hair was 
poudre, and every woman in those days 
have been lovely, judging by the portraits. 

Two dyes are pe rmissible. 


one. 


seems to 


One more suggestion. 
One is a slight henna wash, which gives gray hair a 
warm glow; the other a blue lotion, which produces 
the much favored cold steel gray shade. It is very 
chic to blue one’s hair so intensely as to produce a 
pale lavender tone, almost mauve. This is very 
becoming at night and has been adopted by a few 
smart and up-to-date women, those with a mental 
attitude suitable for 1924. 

“Thrifty, Though Smart,” writes from Wash- 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


Beaded fabrics are now so 
exquisitely done that the beads 
seem part of the textile. The 
gown, elaborately beaded with 
green, blue, and coral, looks 
as if it were made of brocade. 


During the McKinley period, 
the feather boa was worn by 
smart ladies who looked as 
if they were about to have 
“tintypes taken.” To-day it 
is this enchanting soft affair. 
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Flame-colored ostrich fea- 
thers border this gold lace 
gown, over flame chiffon. 
The wrap is of flame and il 
and ostrich. 


~\ 


gold gause 


ington. She wants to know what is to become of 
her white Georgette crépe gown, the one profusely 
embroidered in rhinestones and bits of jet. It cost 
her five hundred dollars last year. She says it 
can not possibly be discarded, for she has not had 
sufficient wear out of it. She adds, “This costly 
garment looks brand new, especially after a visit 
to the cleaners. 
DyE Gowns, Not HAIR 
i Y REPLY to her is—dye it! White or light 
colored crépe gowns, including those profusely 
embroidered with rhinestones, beads, or even metal 
threads, dye beautifully. The gown does not have to 
be taken to pieces but just dipped as it is. Her gown, 
being evidently quite a year old, should not be dyed 
a noticeable color, such as jade-green or flame. 
Why not choose a beige tone, a lovely rosy beige? 
The thinestones and bits of jet will stand out 
beautifully on this shade and a novel and chic eve- 
hing gown will be the result, especially as beige 
evening gowns of mousseline de soie or Georgette 
crepe are considered very elegant this season. 

I know a famous designer, who, when preparing a 
“si collection, occasionally at the last moment dips 
net new model into the dye pot. Somehow, the new 
gown hadn’t been successful in white or flesh, while 
in beige, for instance, it seemed perfect. Such a 
gown shown in the collection, straight from the 
dyers, may become a “best seller” in that very 
shade, ; 

“Careful Reader” seems much upset at my state- 
ment concerning brocades, on page one hundred and 
hity-two of the May issue of Harper’s Bazar. 
takes me to task and says, “ Brocades always 

ave been, and always will be, the most elaborate 


and splendid textures for a real grande toilette. 
eaded anc 


‘ 1 embroidered gowns may be very lovely 
ut ¢ - s s 


an never replace the sumptuousness and dig- 
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nity conferred by an artistic metal brocade. In 
telligently treated, such gowns may be reminiscent 
of the splendid costumes worn by the great ladies 
of the Renaissance or by a lovely Eastern princess.” 
The answer is that brocades, at present, are in 
disfavor save (here are the two most important 
exceptions) at Callot and Poiret. Callot continues 
to make perfect use of beautiful brocaded textures, 
some of which are exclusively woven for this house. 
As to Poiret, he produces unique models. They 
belong to the domain of art, and have hardly any 
claim to the vagaries of fashion. Both Callot’s and 
Poiret’s creations stand in a class by themselves, 
without in the least resembling each other, not even 
in atmosphere, for the dictates of an artist’s brain 
are their only standards. These houses have a large 
following, the world over, especially among women 
who aim at being individually elegant and artists. 
Callot’s golden materials, brocaded with exotic 
birds and flowers, are stamped by the cachet of this 
famous house. They produce a wonderful effect, 
just as a typical Poiret gown remains memorable 
and unrivaled if seen on the right person and in the 
right surroundings. Yet these two 
unquestioned leaders in their own style, show fewer 
brocades in their collections than some years ago. 


even houses, 


FEWER AND FEWER BROCADES 
ATOU has two brocade gowns in a collection of 
over three hundred models. Worth, inspite of the 

reputation for gorgeous textures which clings to his 

name, has hardly any. Lanvin, none at all; most 
of her materials are embroidered. Chéruit is very 
modern and advocates only modern textures, and 

Vionnet makes exclusive use of metal tissues for 

her most elaborate evening gowns. As to Lelong, 

Doucet, Molyneux, Louiseboulanger, Jenny, to 


name a few more firms, they none of them show 
models in brocade. 
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Baron de Meyer 


A fringe of rhinestones, 
brilliant and floating, ex- 
tends from the hips to the 
hem of this gold lace gown, 


= over flesh-colored chiffon. 


‘Rose and Lily,” giving their address as “ Wash- 
ington Heights, New York,” want to know how 
women in Europe manage to keep their skins white 
since an out-of-door life, especially on southern 
beaches, has become so very fashionable. (These 
beaches are fashionable because of the uncertain 
weather and the unreliable climate in France and 
England during summer.) 


SMART SUNBURN 


VERY difficult subject to treat, for “‘ Rose and 

Lily” are evidently under the impression that 
to preserve a fair and white complexion is desirable. 
I pointed out to them how eminently desirable sun- 
kissed, tanned skins had become. In addition I 
wrote: “Very important is it to become sunburnt, 
esthetically; to produce an impression of a beauti- 
fully tanned, smooth skin. To achieve this, the 
face and the exposed part of the body, while in the 
sun, should be very carefully greased with cocoanut 
oil. Furthermore, the upper part of one’s bathing- 
suit should be extremely décolleté, only held up by 
almost invisible shoulder-straps. These straps 
should be moved occasionally, at times even slipped 
from the shoulders, so as to avoid light marks on 
the sunburnt skin. Bathing-suits should be cut 
as low as possible, following the outline of one’s 
lowest evening gown, especially in the back, so as 
to avoid unsightly patches of light skin being visible 
ew grande toilette. 

A copper-colored complexion is not merely smart 
because it makes one look young, but, especially, 
because to be thought a dashing sportswoman whose 
skin has taken on a healthy glow through exposure 
to sun and wind, is the height of modern chic. A 
woman made up dead white, looking pale and 
esthetic, impresses one as being in bad health and 
old, when seen among women with tanned skins, 
either natural or produced (Concluded on page 102) 








These tangerine-colored 
crépe pajamas slip 
over the head and have 


**batean”’ neck-line. 


on 


Over them is worn a 
black satin robe, lined 
with lan ge rine ( olored 
crépe. It is a simple 
and dramatic costume. 








HARPER’S BAZAR 


Severely tailored pa- 
jamas are of silver-gray 
Shantung, cut with a 
shaped coat with a V 
neck-line, and straight 
trousers. The trousers 
are striped and the coat 
is edged with ribbons 
in two shades of gray. 


LeS MOOELES 


OEPOSsES 














The straight tailored dressing-gown with notched lapels 
is of gorgeously printed Shantung in pink and blue and 
orange. Under it are worn pink Shantung pajamas. 
This mode for the complete “ensemble” is as smart for 
costumes for the boudoir as for any other type of costume 
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Illustrated by Marshall 


, I \HE two men hesitated upon the tee, gazing 
down the glade toward the distant green. 
Their caddies were still pointing in excite- 

ment to a motionless object stretched upon the 
smooth turf close to the flag. 

“ Regardez la-bas!”” 

“C'est un homme!” 

“Tl est mort!” 

The players paused to consider the situation. 
They were oddly contrasted combatants—one, Mr. 
Edgar Franks, elderly, large, and florid, with a 
mass of flaxen hair only slightly streaked with gray, 
a transatlantic millionaire, and owner of the finest 
villa in the neighborhood of Antibes, the other tall 
and slim, a mere lad, whose name was Armand 
Toyes, and who motored down occasionally from 
his home somewhere in the hills behind Cagnes. 

“I guess he’s lying just about where I want to 
pitch,” the former remarked in a tone of annoyance. 
“That is, if it’s a man at all.” 

“Whether it’s a man or a bundle of rags,” his 
companion observed, “I’m afraid we shall have to 
walk the hole or send the caddies on. We might 
try a shout.” 

Both men lifted their voices, and the warning 
cry of the modern golfer rang through the sunlit 
stillness of the April morning. There was not the 
slightest movement from the object upon the green. 

“We shall have to go and investigate,’ the 
American grumbled. 

The two men skirted a little clump of marsh 
grasses, among which were clusters of yellow irises, 
and made their way down the fairway toward the 
green. Both, in their way, were of incurious dis- 
position, yet they quickened their pace a little as 
they neared their destination. 

“Tt’s a man right enough,” the younger golfer 
declared. 

“A tramp,” his companion pronounced, “and 
asleep. No dead man would lie like that. Hullo 
there!” 


’ 


HE sleeper started, raised himself on his 

elbow and struggled to his feet. He was 
dressed in the rags of a French tramp or ouvrier 
out of work, but his attitude, under the circum- 
stances, was unusual. He turned a dark scowling 
face upon the intruders as though in resentment 
of their interference with his slumbers. 


TRIMMING 
MR. EDGAR FRANKS 
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“Queer place to choose 
for a bed, my man,” Mr. 
Edgar Franks remonstrated. 
“Do you know that this is 
a golf course, and private 
property?” 

“T did not know, and 
what does it matter?” was 
the none too civil reply. 
“T lost my way and I was 
overcomebysleep. In what 
direction does Cagnes lie?’’ 

They pointed out the village. The man looked 
at them both for a moment with obvious distaste, 
turned away without another word, and started off. 

“Well, I’m damned!” Mr. Edgar Franks ex- 
claimed. 

“Surly devil!” his young companion laughed. 
“‘A tramp, without a doubt, but fancy his not asking 
for anything.” 

They watched him cross the links in a direct line 
to the village which they had indicated. He walked 
as though his feet were sore, but he had none of the 
habitual slouch of the mendicant. 

“Queer that he answered us in French,” Edgar 
Franks remarked. ‘He looked English to me. 
His intonation was English, too.” 

They strolled to the next tee and dismissed the 
affair from their minds. 





HE tramp crossed the links, found his way 

out on to the road, and entered a small café 
on the outskirts of the village. Madame, from 
behind the counter, watched his approach doubt- 
fully. 

““What does Monsieur desire?” she inquired with 
somewhat forced politeness. 

“A wash,” he replied shortly. “Afterwards some 
coffee.” 

He understood her look, and, from a pocket in 
his tattered coat, drew out several franc notes. 
She moved to the end of the counter and opened a 
door. 

“Out there is a basin,” she directed. ‘There is 
also water. One may wash there and afterwards 
the coffee shall be served.” 

The man made his toilet and returned. He chose 
a chair out in the sunlight. His clothes remained the 
clothes of a scarecrow and the frown had not left 





his face. Nevertheless, he was a person of no ordi- 
nary type. He was apparently still young, his fea- 
tures had strength, his mouth was straight and reso- 
lute. His hands were hard and tanned, but shapely. 

“Monsieur has come far?”’ the woman asked, 
as she served his coffee. 

“Far enough,” he answered.... “Can you 
direct me,” he went on, after a moment’s pause, 
“to the Villa Sabatin?” 

“The Villa Sabatin?” the woman _ repeated. 
“But, yes. It is up the valley on the left. One takes 
the little train here, and gets out at St. Oisette.” 

“Tt is far?” he demanded. 

“Nine kilometers, perhaps,” the woman replied. 

The man paid for his coffee and roll, counted 
his remaining franc notes, and boarded the shabby 
little train tram, waiting by the side of the road. 
Slowly and with many jolts he was transported 
some distance around the deep fertile basin of 
country lying between Cagnes and St. Jeanette in 
the hills. At St. Oisette he descended. There was 
a cluster of tiny houses, each standing in the middle 
of its cultivated plot of land, a café, an old church, 
and a rough road. He had no need to ask his way. 
At the corner of the road was a sign-post, “To the 
Villa Sabatin.”’ 


FS gueti-ae now at the final stages of his journey 
which might, from his condition, have been a 
long one, he seemed in no hurry to conclude it. 
Often he stopped in the somewhat arduous climb 
and lingered to look around at the ever-increasing 
panorama. The view was one which had attracted 
many artists from divers places in the world, but if 
he felt any appreciation of it, there was no sign of 
such emotion in his face. His eyes rested with 
apparent indifference upon the green valley. with 

















its slopes of vineyards and its clusters of olive 
trees, its neatly cultivated patches of rich vegetable 
land, and beyond, the walls of the ancient gray 
Stone villages rising here and there in the shadow 


of the mountains. He even raised his head and 
gazed at the distant snow-clad Alps, whose tracery 
of white seemed more than ever virginal against 
the deep blue of the sky. He glanced backwards at 
the old town of Cagnes, rising from the plain and 
towering over the landscape, its buildings a thou- 
sand years old, separate, yet blended together with 
the strange unison of time, the flashes of blue beyond, 
the glittering bay eastwards. But whatever im- 
Pression these things produced upon him re- 
mained entirely unrevealed. He simply looked and 
looked and climbed on. : 

He arrived at length before a pair of wonder- 
fully handsome iron gates which stood open. 
A woman came out of the porter’s lodge and 


screamed at him volubly, pointing to a_ back 
entrance. He took no notice of her and walked on 
by the masses of flowering roses, orange-blossoms, 
and great clumps of heliotrope. He came upon the 
villa almost unexpectedly, white and cool in the 
sunlight, with green shutters and a wide veranda. 
He marched boldly up to the front door and pulled 
the iron bell. A very correct-looking man servant 
frowned out upon him. 


“ HERE’S a back entrance,” he admonished 
sharply. ‘You have no right here.” 

“T am a visitor,’ the tramp rejoined calmly. 
“Be so good as to inform Madame at once that I 
have arrived.” 

“Tt is impossible,” the man refused. ‘Madame 
does not receive mendicants.” 

He would have closed the door, but the tramp’s 
foot was already in the opening. 





** My little friend is not 
angry with me any 
more?’ asked Armand, 
His voice was soft, 
almost 
yet to 
there 
something of 

tds 


caressing, 
Cardinge 
seemed to be 


menace in 


“You had better announce me,’ he insisted, 
‘or there may be trouble.” 

The servant hesitated. A woman had issued 
from one of the large windows, a book under her 
arm, and was slowly approaching a wicker chair 
on the balcony. The tramp drew back and faced 
her. She was a woman of remarkable appearance, 
tall, fair, with beautiful complexion, and masses of 
auburn hair, carefully guarded from the sunlight 
by a small green parasol with a wonderful jade 
handle. She was slim and she walked gracefully, yet, 
though the traces of middle age were not apparent, 
it was obvious that she was no longer young. She 
came to a standstill a few yards away. The tramp 
had removed his cap and bowed low, with a sort of 
ironic grace. 

“As wonderful as ever!” 
hold the obedience of your slave!’ 
The woman looked at (Continued on page 84) 
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he murmured. “Be- 
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‘ Mrs. William Randolph Hearst PicTONIAL Pauss 
In the “ gallery” were Mrs. James H. R. was included among the spec- Mrs. Stanley Grafton Mortimer and Mrs. 
Cromwell and Mrs. Reginald C. Vanderbilt. tators in the clubhouse enclosure. Mortimer Rutherfurd at the Belmont races. 
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Mrs. Brokaw Dug- 
more and her daughters, 
Mrs. Hunt Tilford 
Dickinson (seated) and 
Mrs. Howard P. Ren- 
shaw (standing) motor- 





ed ovr to Belmont 
from their — couniry 
house at Locust Valley. 
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Helen Hitchcock 
daughter of that 
irepid horseweman, 
Mrs. Thomas Witch 
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an interested spectator. 





Mr. and Mrs. Morgan Belmont were among those who enter- ; . 
tained at luncheon at the Turf and Field Club, before the races. ees 





NOTABLE FIGURES IN NEW YORK SOCIETY 
ATTEND THE RACES AT BELMONT PARK 

















For “sweet charity’s 
sake” Mrs. E. F. Dun- 
ham and Mrs. J. 
Henry Alexandre gave 
daily public exhibitions 
of their musical talents. 
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Mrs. Martin B. Saportas and Miss 
Genevieve Clendenin were comely 
and successful venders of cigarets 
at New York’s famous Street Fair. 


A débutante of next season, Miss 
Marjorie de L. Oelrichs sold news- 
papers at the Fair to swell the coffers 
of various charitable institutions. 
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SMART NEW YORK PLAYS AT CARNIVAL 
PARK AVENUE STREET FAIR 
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Miss Tris Sellar 
and Miss Hilles 
Morris, with the aid 
of a festive musi- 
cal instrument, 
collected innumer 
able coins from de- 
lighted spectators. 
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HIS is the time of year when people begin to 

peruse railroad scheduies, with an eye toward 

the West, the great open spaces where men 
are men—and so are women, for everybody wears 
trousers. In the past dozen years the West has 
become quite as important to vacationing America 
as the seaside ever has been; and it is much more 
exclusive. 

The city dweller from Park Avenue or Lake 
Shore Drive, who has never stepped across a cow- 
pony and jogged down a trail in the Colorado 
Rockies or crossed at a lope the rolling plains of 
Wyoming, has missed the keenest, most “ different” 
vacation enjoyment that the American scene 
affords. 

True enough, the West has changed since the 
days whereof Mr. Wister wrote in “The Virginian”’; 
fences and Fords have somewhat altered the cow- 
country, and Zane Grey has taken away much of 
the romance; but it still remains the most pictur- 
esque corner of these United States. And though the 
Indians that once roamed the plains are, for the 
most part, now roaming in Pierce-Arrows to look 
over their oil-well properties, there are still cowboys 
in the West. Lots of them. 


ANY, however, that look like cowboys are 
only out there for a month or two in the 
summer. This is the specie ‘““dude’—common or 
garden-party variety. dude is any youth, maiden, 
man, or matron who lives in Pittsburgh or other 
points East, but is able to forget that fact in the 
summer-time, and, journeying West, plays cowboy 
for a few weeks. Scientists tell us that the frus- 
trated cowboy type is rapidly increasing in our 
city civilization, and that the lure of the West will 
in time become such a popular mania that there 
will be no room left in the West for Westerners. 
At least during July and August. 
The frustrated cowboy is a strange animal. You 
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Précieux Easterners 
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Summer ‘| rip in America 


MARKEY 


Drawings by Ralph Barton 


never know until you go out to Wyoming or Colo- 
rado whether you're one or not; and they happen 
in the best-regulated families. It is odd how the 
atmosphere of the cow-country can in a few days 
transform a dapper college sophomore or a tired 
cabinet-minister into a swashbuckling Western 
character, arrayed in a “two-gallon” hat, a flannel 
shirt of clamorous pattern, and nondescript trousers 
tucked into fancy, high-heeled boots with huge, 
jingling spurs. It is odd how this creature, born to 
ride in town-cars and elevators, will take to riding 
cow-ponies, and seek to imitate, in speech and 
manner, the lowliest wrangler who looks after the 
dude’s horses. 

I know a famous editor in the East who, ten 
minutes after he lands in the 
West each July for his vacation, 
swaggers forth in cowboy costume, 
and is infinitely more flattered if 
some unsuspecting lady tourist 
asks him a question about horses 
than if he had been complimented 
upon any brilliant editorial coup. 
\nd this Forty-second Street cow- 
boy goes in for that choicest of 
Western sartorial effects, the fancy 
waistcoat. Indeed, any one with a 
suppressed desire for flamboyant 
haberdashery may revel out there 
in coral corduroy vests, or green 
or yellow or vermilion. One of the 
minor poets has done a very pretty 
little verse, “Out Where the Vests 
Begin.” 

(nd where, you ask, does all this 
happen? Whereis the romantic glam- 
our of the West preserved for visiting 
asterners? At “dude ranches” 
ranches that during the summer har- 
bor paying guests from the Fast, 
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vo West prepared to hate its informality, only to become 
the most enthusiastic synthetic Westerners that ever swung into a stock saddle. 


WESTWARD—-W HOA! 


Telling of the Most “Different” 


and where all the colorful life of the West is to be 
had for the asking—and so much per week. There 
are half a dozen of these dude ranches in Colorado 
and Wyoming, and something of the same sort, but 
with more of an audience, is to be had at Estes Park. 








The lady dude, for example. 
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It is odd how this creature, born to ride in town-cars and elevators, will take to riding cow-ponies. 

When I sat down to write this tract I had every Ui merciful Deity at each thump that she would re- 
intention of making it louder and funnier; but it is - Bia gain the inadequate English saddle, will realize true 
not easy to laugh about the West: the West is so 4% equestrian security when she settles into the gener- 
apt to have the first—and the last—laugh. And Eh ous seat of a stock saddle. Anyone can feel at home 
when you take an inventory of the assortment of in a Western saddle on a Western horse. 
male and female Mertons that go West each summer 4 : Give ear to the following dialogue, anent ponies 
to play cowboy, you will realize why professional +> and saddles: one to be heard almost any morning 


at any dude ranch. Mrs. X, in Eastern riding 
clothes, is being hoisted aboard a docile bay mare 
with the aid of Mac, who from his speech and spurs 
will be recognized as a 
genuine “‘hand.” 

Mrs. X—‘‘Oh, but are 
you sure this horse is 


Westerners are such jolly fellows. They have so 
much to laugh at. I recall the time some of them 
chanced upon me in one of my first hundred thou- 
sand attempts to swing 
a lariat. It was just as I 
knocked my own _ hat 


ad 





off. . . . But the memory 
is painful. Let us pass on 
to pleasanter things. 
There is the lady dude, 
for example. The lady 
dude comes in several 
sizes and shapes. Comes 


gentle?” 

Mac—“ Yes, ma’am. 
Plumb — gentle. Never 
seen a gentler horse in 
my life, an’ I’ve stepped 
across the middle of a 
few.” 

Mrs. X—‘“‘ But this sad- 
dle. I’m used to English 
saddles, you know.” 

Mac—‘ Yes, ma’am, I 
know. Them postage 
stamps.” 

Mrs. X—“*You don’t 
like English saddles?” 

Mac—‘ I'd jest as 
soon set down on a curry- 


and goes, one might say: 
for they do not all remain 
in the West, after their 
premiére in a “stock” 
saddle. Of this latter let 
it be said that it is quite 
the most comfortable ar 
rangement ever devised 
lor remaining on top of a 
horse, and many a plump 
natron who has with no 
little trepidation posted aw 

thumpingly along Eastern As a matter of fact, 
bridle cial. Sein th 6 Everywhere in the West the rodeo is the popular sport. (Concluded on page 86) 
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MRS. ALAN HARRIMAN 


The wedding of Miss Marie Brooke, daughter of Licutenant-Com- 
mander B. Hayes Brooke, U.S. N., and Mrs. Brooke, to Alan Harri- 


man, son of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Wright Harriman, was one of the 
interesting events of New York’s “‘little season.’ Mr. and Mrs. 
Harriman are passing the summer at Brookville, Long Island. 


Vi 
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G. Maillard Kesslere 
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WARDROBES OF THREE NOTABLY SMART WOME! 


A Portfolio IWlustrating the Creed and the Ten 


Commandments of Fashion by Selections 


From Three Smart Wardrobes. 


By MARIE 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 


@ Don’t WEAR THE TAILORED Suit beyond the morning hours- 
not even to a smart restaurant for luncheon. It is distinctly for 


shopping and walking. 


@ Don’t WEAR A SMALL Fer neckpiece. The only allowable furs 
for the neck are a fox (silver) or a flat fur cravat. The chiffon scarf 
has made the fur neckpiece appear a bit antiquated. 


(NEVER carry a stick. 


@ Don’t WEAR, even for the evening, footwear built on the sandal 
last. The sandal, that is the shoe that is cut down to the sole, is 
obsolete. The pump is the preferred last—for daytime or for 
ring—and the oxford for less formal wear. 


@ Don’t Carry A Bac, especially one on a chain and most es pe- 

The preferred style of purse is the envelop 

large or small, with a monogram of brilliants for certain of the more 
/ 


severe Sivles. 


clall V ole o} brow ade ° 


@ Don’t WEAR WHITE Kip GLOVES except for the tailored suit 
With the increasing plainness of dress, plainer styles of gloves hav 
There are few embroidered gloves. Short gloves in 


come in. 


various Shades of beige, possibly with a tii 





1. perforated cuff, are 
se : 

costume except the severest tailleur or the mos 

For the tailleur—a white kid glove 


good f r any 





elaborate afternoon costume. 


h is glove 1s best. 


@ Don’t WEAR UnusuaL SuHapes of stockings. Never we 
1 black stocking; almost never, gray. The tones that are the 
nearest flesh—vour flesh—are best. Nothing bordering on 


4 ordi ( 
or red tones is good. Occasionally, with a beige suede slipper to 
match a beige costume, a beige stocking is worn. Caramel ts alse 


a permissible color, depending on the costume that is worn. 


@ Don’t WEAR AN ABSOLUTE CLOCHE. 
Shapes known as variations of the cloche 
or semi-cloches are still good, but the —. 
further one can get from the cloche and f “\ 
still remain smart, the better. The hat 
must be as small, as closely molded to th 
head as possible. 


@ Don’t Dress AS MANNISHLY as yout 
can. The Frenchwoman doesn’t want to 
look like a man; she doesn’t carry that 
note in the mode to an extreme as the 
American woman does. The “ garconne”’ 
influence, yes; the boyish silhouette, cer- 
lainly; the masculine touches that accent 
femininity by contrast—but not all at once. 


@ Don’r Dress In PERIOD COSTUME. 








LYONS 


THE CREED—The Editors of Harper’s Bazar believe in: 


@, THe CONTINUING StupLiciry or Dress, «hich has now 
reached the point of plainness, of severity even: in the garconne 
influence in the mode, with its accompaniment of shingled hair, 
masculine severity and accessories, particularly plain white collars 
and cuffs; “naked” (i. e. untrimmed) styles in costumes and hats; 
plainer designs in all accessories of dress, notably gloves and shoes 
(simple pumps, or one-strap models in varying materials for every 
hour of the day). To under-dress rather than over-dress is always 


a safe rule. 


@, Ture TaAtLorep Mone but nol the tailored suit to 
which it has been worn in America. In Paris the manni 





is worn only for a few hours in the morning, for walking or shop- 
ping; seldom even to luncheon. The tailored mode. however (in- 
cluding such coat-dresses as are shown on page fifty and tailored 
blouse -suits shox il in this SCC fion 1s On the crest ¢ f the wave. Su h 


costumes are much newer and smarter than the severely tailored suit. 


@ Tue “Costume CompLete”’—the ensemble. This feeling in 
the mode is so strong that even the evening costume seldom esc apes 
it. For almost every even 8 


usually harmonizing 1 





@, Tue Turee-Prece Costume Suir. This id ‘om Sports 











suils lo evening cowns. It is ¢ specially ad tptable to the afternoon 
costume. The smartest inte r pretatr moment is the tubular 
dress wilh a tubular seven-eighths coat—that is just a trifle shorter 
than the dress; or there may be a skirt, a tubu fi ust a trifle 
shorter than the skirt, and a coat just « ring the tunic. In any 


even! the dress is likely to be a different color from the coat, usually 
a lighter color (preferably beige) under a black coat. 
@, Tur CONTINUANCE OF THE STRAIGHT SILHOUETTI 
(len lo twelve inches from the ground) tight skirt. 


nd the short 


@ No Steeves at all or a short or long, 
but always tight, sleeve. 


ye @ THe DistinGutisHinG CuARACTER- 
istic of the really smart ensemble is in the 
perfection and exquisite refinement of 
detail. Since all women to-day manag 
lo achieve one silhouette, and since utter 
simplicity ts the key-note of the mode, it 
is only possible to distinguish the really 
expensive and exquisite sort of simplicity 
from its imitations by its details. The 
stockings must be cobwebs, the gloves exactly 
the right shade, the touch of color in the 
scarf the inevitable color, the inside of the 
coat as beautifully finished as the outside 
and with some unexpected, exquisite de- 
tail of finish. (Concluded on page 48) 
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CHERUII 


WARDROBE FOR 


SOUTHAMPTON 


Concluded from page ) 


ge 47 
@, THe Carpe—or rather the capelet—as a trim- 
ming but not as a separate garment. Asa finish 
to the straight, separate coat it is extremely chic 
either one or two or even three of them. It is 
a Directoire note that is much liked. 


@, THe DrrecTOIRE NOTE int some of the details 
of a costume—the ca pe, the high hat, the tricorne, 
the jabot, the revers, the fob, the vest—but never 
more than a touch; never the “costume” idea 
throughoul. <A period note in dress must be in- 
troduced most casually; it is fatal to overdo it. If 
you wear a hat that has a Directoire feeling, do 
tot wear a coat with triple ca pes, or a vest, or revers 

that is, unless your taste is so sure that you 
can tell to a hair exactly where to draw the line. 
Usually a single touch of a period feeling is 
enough; two touches are fatal. 


@OccastonaL New Birs of artificial jewelry 
such as Chanel ts making—artificial pearls 
combined with artificial emeralds in necklaces; 
black and white artificial pearls combined; 
silver beads—large. fat ones, or the old-fashioned 
strings of gold beads. 


@, THe Scarr—being careful not to overdo it; it 
is well to get along without it when possible as 
it has become over popular. 


@. Gay Cotors; black and white; black and red; 
white and red; beige—a new shade—used without 
stint; whole smart crowds are dressed almost to 
a woman in beige; brown, growing stronger as 


the season advances 
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For summer afternoons Mrs. Gerard has 
included a colorful, cool dress of écru 
chiffon with enormous printed motifs in 
black and red. There is a huge cape col- 
lar, edged in black, as are the two ruffles 
of the skirt. With it is worn a large hat 
of écru tagal straw with a black bow. 





CALLOT 


A second afternoon dress is of red crépe 
with three finely plaited ruffles edged with 
With it belongs 
a black kasha coat with jabot collar, lined 
with the red crépe—a complete costume. 


red Valenciennes lace 











BERTHE 


The tubular three-piece costume (of which 
every smart wardrobe includes several) 
is here of gray crépe. There is a tubular 
lunic with a front panel of English eyelet 


embroidery. The coat is of embroidery. 


Models on both pages imported by 
HATTIE CARNEGIE 
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PORTRAIT SK ETCH OF MRS. JULIAN GERARD 


For her summer at Southampton, where she has a home, Mrs. Gerard has 
chosen a simple but exquisite wardrobe, several costumes from which are 
shown here. The evening gown above is of salmon-colored lace over flesh- 
colored satin, with bands of rhinestones confining narrow falls of lace. 
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THE CLOTHES 


MARIE DORO SELECTED 
IN PARIS FOR HER 


SUMMER IN EUROPE 


Al ISS DORO saw her smartest 

French friends in Paris wear- 
ing tailored, one-piece dresses, so sim- 
ple that only the smartest women 
would be able to wear them smartly. 
She asked them—several of them— 
where they went for these dresses. 
The answer was always vague. “Oh, 
I don’t know—just a little tailor— 
no one really—” Accidentally she 
heard the name “ Martin,” and there 
in his little room, waiting their fit- 
tings, sat all her smartest French 
friends! 

“So this is ewhere you come!” she 
“You wouldn’t tell me— 
and you wouldn’t—and you—!” 
“Oh, just a little tailor—no one 


really,” they murmured. 


exclaimed. 


But that 1s where many of the smart- 
est Frenchwomen are going for those 
utterly plain but inimitable tailored 
dresses that are superseding the 


tailored suit. 








™ WARTIN 








BPAEKPER’S 
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Chanel makes a blouse-suit (overblouse and skirt instead of jacket 
and skirt) of black kasha cloth with a burnt beige crépe lining for the 
rolled scarf-collar. The Directoire hat is of black felt (Reboux). 


The smartly tailored hand wears one large ring—two sapphires 
divided by a slice of diamond—and a bracelet watch of diamonds, 
the latter worn outside the long, tight sleeve of the tailored dress. 


“Make me a suit which only your smartest French client would 
wear,” said Miss Doro, and Martin produced a tailored dress of a 
new bright rose material with a little mannish shirt of striped silk. 
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CHANEL 
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MARTIN Posed by MARIE DORO 


IN PARIS THE TAILORED DRESS HAS 
SUPERSEDED THE TAILORED SUIT 


Infinitely smarter than the tailored suit is the tailored dress—the 
coat-dress, here of a new brown twilled material, with a notable 
flare in front. A brown and white square silk scarf is worn with it. 


Just one of these bizarre accessories for very occasional wear is the 
little black felt hat above with its black silk scarf piped in jade green. 
The hat has a flat appliqué of vivid rose and green felt flowers. 


The slip of dark blue fulgurante is merely a background for one of 
those striking coats which Chanel loves to make. It is of orange 
toile with embroidery in red and white, lined and bordered in blue. CHANEL 
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THE CLOTHES 
MADAME BORI SELECTED For 
HER EUROPEAN TOUR 


ADAME BORI ts one of the few well- 
dressed women on the operatic stage. 

In the first place, she has the essential require- 
ment of slimness—a grace granted to few singers. 
Next: it takes a clever woman to sense the 
“atmosphere” of the mode and a courageous 
woman to adopt it, for whether the mode is 
elaborate or simple, it always demands sacri- 
fices—sacrifices of personal desires, tastes, 
vanities. One may not be elaborate when the 
mode is for severity, nor fussy when it is for 
boyishness. To-day the mode 1s for a boyish 
plainness. Simplicity 1s not enough—severity! 
Every extraneous jewel must be sacrificed, 
every hair must follow a well-groomed course. 
This is an art that Madame Bori understands 
supremely well. The reader has only to glance 
at the four costumes she has selected for a part 
of her summer wardrobe to understand her 
unerring intuition for the feeling of the mode. 
Every costume 1s the extreme of simplicity— 
some are almost as plain as a man’s suit, yet 
without that obvious and uncompromising mas- 
culinity that many mistake for the note of the day. 
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(Opposite page) The beaded evening gown 
still retains a chic place in the mode, for it is 
now as simple as it once was elaborate. This 
tube dress ts of two shades of rose crépe Eliza- 
beth with a fine embroidery of rhinestones. 





One of the best coats of the season (Paquin usu- 
ally makes one and Chanel the other) is of 
heavy black satin, bound with gold braid. It 
is the circular flare of the cuffs and the cir- 
cular ruffle at the bottom that give it its chic. 


The clothes the smartest women are selecting 
are almost without trimming. Here a plain 
black crépe Stella dress has a touch only of 
green and silver embroidery and a hanging 





side girdle of green chiffon with silver tassels. 


The smartest women wear the tailored suit only 
a few hours in the morning. After that the 
three-piece suit, the coat-dress, or the blouse-suit 
takes its place. This blouse-suit is of blue 
twill with edging of white crépe and gold girdle. 














Posed by 
MADAME BORI 
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TALE 


A Romance of Insatiable Beauty 


ACUMED 


By 


Illustrated b y Ilerb 


* APPALLING! Absolutely appalling!” Jerome 


Townsend, who was Prince Alexander 
Semionovitch Demidoff’s second at the 
duel, characterized it. But Townsend was very 
English, therefore very sentimental and romantic 
beneath his carefully polished veneer of prosy 


Anglo-Saxon correctness, chilled to just the right 
temperature. 

I, personally, was unable to see anything appalling 
in it. I considered that Prince Demidoff had re- 
mained steeled to the last in the armor of his Slav 
idealism. Had fate dealt differently with him, 
disillusion would have waxed stronger as the sim- 
plicity of his faith declined. He would have changed 
gradually from a dreamer to a doer; would have had 
to struggle with the dark and unreasonable forces 
of life. And he was a Russian, congenitally pessi- 
mistic, potentially destructive. 

It happened in the days before Central Asia, 
from Bokhara to the Persian Gulf and from Samar- 
kand north to the Siberian tundras and south to the 
\fghan hills, its lees stirred by the war’s Bolshevist 
aftermath, began to ferment—ethically at first, 
since revolution commences usually with a psy 
chological indigestion of the few before it slops over 
into the crude, physical actualities of the many. 
A‘ CHAT time I had had homesick, bitter-sweet 

imaginings about the Central sia of my early 
youth, the broad sweep of yellow, brittle summer 
across the steppes and the long, white, blighting 
winter months, the hard little hamlets tucked neatly 
into the folds of bister-brown foot-hills, the ancient 
towns wiped by the hand of time into blurred 
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patterns—towns with cruel, 
rapacious hearts that regretted 
the days when the Tartar 
Crescent trod the Slav Cross 


under spurred heel, towns still 
redolent of the dead centuries 
when fur-capped Grand Khans 
sent arrogant edicts to the 
princes of the [ 
Romanoff and Strogonoff and 

Shouiski, and the flat-faced, red-skinned 
warriors of the Golden Horde whipped their shagg 
Mongol ponies to the loot of the western world. 


houses of 


when 


So I had gone home, collecting on the way not 
things, not bits of cracked Persian pore elain in 
dove-blue, nor frayed scraps of antique Turkoman 
rugs, but memories—nostalgic pictures—rapidly 
etched impressions of mosques swelling like the 
tolling of bells beneath a vaulted, steel-gray sky; 
of dwarfish stone idols, reminiscent of the days 
before Islam swamped the Buddha’s gentler creed, 
glowing from their iron-barred wayside shrines in 
the light of seven crimson, panegyrical candles; of 
the massive projections of square, granite-clouted 
bastions chanting the epic of vanished dynasties; 
of palaces of khan and ameer and sultan tearing 
the heavens with clawlike copings and turrets; of 
black nights on the steppes and the green stars sneer- 
ing down with a sort of cosmic insouciance; or 
ruddy harvests climbing up to the hyacinth of the 
farther hills; of all that Asian scattering and con- 
and color, wholly without design, 
logic or purpose, yet throbbing 
somehow with the rhythm of a distinct racial elegy. 


vercing of line 
wholly without 
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“*She has soul—a great and fragrant sweetness 


There were, too, other impressions, more human 
and more poignant, to be collected and stored away 
against the coming of homesick dreams. Impres- 
sions of crowds and individuals, Asiatics and Euro- 
peans, bubbling in the same cauldron of barter and 
lies and politics. Impressions of the crash of race 
against race, faith against faith, and civilization 
against civilization, which is the curse, perhaps 
ultimately the salvation, of Central Asia. Im- 
pressions of the trade-marks and mile-posts 0 


Russia’s jostling progress—a railway depot, 4 
garage, a cabaret, a church, a German cocotte, 4 


bundle of bald commercial statistics, an .\merican 
globe-trotter in unseasonable tweeds, a printing- 
press, and a gray-coated sergeant of the Viborg 
Regiment getting dismally drunk upon a bottle of 
Monopol vodka—jutting sharply into the veiled, 
fanatical focus of Tartar life and prejudices. 


MPRESSIONS, finally, of race whispering tempt- 
ingly to race across the chasm of inherited dis- 
trust, whispering often with the soft lips of women, 
and, most clearly etched in my brain, the impression 
of Suzanne de Cassagnac’s golden-red, unlikely 
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of soul!’ said Demidoff, and he added, in a curiously cold and even voice, 


hair shimmering in a bobbed whorl, of her narrow 
leet, her white, pleasurable hands, as she tripped 
across the stage of the Apollon Music Hall which, 
typically, sardonically, was flanked on the right by 
a gray, jerry-built barrack of Russian infantry, 
and on the left by the little pink and orchid 
Mosque of Bala-i-Hawa, dedicated to Bokhara’s 
patron saint. 

The music brushed out with tinkly violin pizzi- 
catos and the cello’s honey-smooth undertones, 
accompanying her song that dropped across the 
amber footlights with the nasal, metallic cadencing 
of the Paris gutters: 


“Fantassins, officiers, colons 
Montaient a@ l’assaut d’ mes mam/’lons, 
I’s m’ prenaient pour eun’ citadelle, 
A Grene lle cee 1s 


vA Grenelle!”’ she echoed the last words, her voice 
peaking up a shrill octave, while the music finished 
with a clownish, slap-stick stammering of bassoon 
aad clarinet, and she disappeared into the wings 
With a silken rustling of her short, circular skirt, her 


left foot stabbing high into the air in an impudent, 
gaminesque farewell kick. 

“Bravo!” 

“Bravo!” 

“Encore! Encore!” 

“Bravissimo!”’ 

Came applause, like far thunder, steadily bloating, 
jerking and thumping and droning in hectic beats, 
then growing into a solid phalanx of sound as Russian 
vied with Tartar and Turkoman, the former clapping 
white-gloved hands, the latter rattling crooked dag- 
gers in silver scabbards with a vicious, steely crackle. 

“She is superb!” whispered Prince Alexander 
Semionovitch Demidoff, captain in the Black 
Hussars, to his friend Jerome Townsend, attached 
to His Britannic Majesty’s consular service. 


EMIDOFF was very young, perhaps twenty- 
five. He was very handsome in a startling, 
rather unreal way, with his thick black hair curling 
over an ivory-white forehead, the curve of his short 
Roman nose with the wide, nervous nostrils, the 
intensely red mouth. There were also his eyes, 
brown, gold-flecked, curiously innocent, yet curi- 


‘I shall marry her.’” 


ously tense—the eyes of a dreamer, or a fanatic 
The whole man seemed a figure of romance, seemed 
like the subtle vagary of some forgotten century 
when men walked about with rapiers at their sides, 
ready to fight a duel to the death or to write a cloy- 
ing madrigal for the sake of a woman’s smile. 

“Superb!” he repeated. 

“Right-o!” agreed the Englishman. ‘That last 
song of hers—tremendously fruity, what?” 

At a table across the hall sat Timur Kadjar Khan, 
the Tekké Turkoman chief, recently returned from 
a two years’ visit to France and startlingly Parisian- 
ized, his waxed mustache and pompadoured hair 
giving the lie to his high cheekbones, and his gold- 
rimmed monocle to his beady, black Tartar eyes. 

He turned to his companion, the Viscount Jean- 
Marie de Broglie, of the French consular service, 
breaking the barrier of Moslem reticence. 

“Charming, that little Suzanne!” he said. “But 
expensive! Notice that cabochon emerald on her 
left hand?” 

“Too big to be genuine.” 

“ Absolutely genuine, though. Cost me the yearly 
revenue of ten of my villages. (Continued on page 88) 
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Marcella Swanson, in 
Shubert’s ‘* Vogues,” 
only says of critics, 
‘“*God help me! 


The critics won't.’ 


Odette Myrtil cogently 
The brilliant ones sacrifice truth for a witticism. 


ACTORS 


ad Proper Revenge on Critics 
& 


they are too clever. 


COME 


Discu 


HE history of the stage does not record that 

any actor has ever murdered a dramatic 

critic. Neither is it explained by the essayists 
and philosophers just why this omission has oc- 
curred. For centuries the scribes have been insult- 
ing the players. Secure behind their editorial altars, 
they project their insuavities against the people of 
the theater. They scold, sneer, backbite, and exe- 
crate. They fatten upon the wounds of genius, and 
odium is their favorite recreation. They owe their 
pleasures to another's pain. Whereas ordinary 
autocrats are called to stern account for cruel 
wrongs, the dramatic critics are sheltered from 
punishment. Theirs, indeed, is a dubious valor. 
It is even said that among them are several cowards 
wearing, in the words of Bassanio, 


The beards of Hercules and frowning Mars, 
Who inward search’d have livers white as milk. 


The dramatic critic rests serene in the craven 
security of the poltroon. He hits and hides and like 
them that never felt a wound, he jests at scars. 
His churlish phrases cause many a tear and many a 
curse to fall in the dressing-rooms; and on several 
occasions they have been known to break the hearts 
of innocent artists and artistes. 


NCE upon a time I wrote a rough review of a 
performance by a pretty and an inept ingénue 
supporting John Barrymore. The next morning I 
saw her crying as she read it at breakfast alone in < 
Middle-West restaurant. My hostile remarks about 


an actor in a play at Powers Theater, Chicago, 
caused him to refuse to appear the following night 


SSINGE 


se ao 
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ODETTE MYRTIL IN 


“VOGUES”" 


ON, YOU 


S 


By Prercy Hammonp 
and to write me that he was abandoning the drama 
for automobile salesmanship, and that he hoped I 
would live to regret it. 

I have often wondered why the actors allow us 
bullies to get away with hurtful rascalities. A 
player, having done his best by a play, awakes the 
next morning to see by the newspapers that he is a 
nishap to the Drama. He reads that he is false, 
affected, unintelligent, incompetent, and, in general, 
a rebuff to art. He knows that the bad tidings are 
broadcast to a multitude of drama-lovers. He is 
aware that he is ridiculed and humiliated, to say 
naught of being held up to scorn by a contemptuous 
little scribbler. Thereupon he imprecates and sees 
red over his grapefruit and coffee, and his heart 
hammers with indignation and revenge. 

But nothing else happens. If the actor were to 
be told by a friend across the breakfast table that 
he was no good and unproficient he would seize him 
by the throat and throttle him, as the curtain fell. 
However, he permits a critic to malign him to thou- 
sands upon thousands of his employers, and to escape 
scathless without so much as what is known as a 
“stinging blow.” He may brood and mutter to 
himself the inconsequential maledictions of a victim 
of injustice, but he does not resort to righteous 
bloodshed. 

There are fiery men upon the stage in whose veins 
runs the liquid flame of exasperation. Mr. Arnold 
Daly is a wrathful fellow when subjected to calumny, 
and so is Mr. Wilton Lackaye. Mr. Faversham is 
an expert at resentment. Mr. Fred Stone once 
knocked out twelve Yale and Harvard pupils who 
offended him in a New York restaurant. If you, 
for instance, were to meet Eddie Foy or Vincent 
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In Beatrice Swan- 
son’s words, 
the critics, to her, 
are “about as clear 


OWN 


as a carbon copy.” 


THREE PHOTOGRAPHS BY 


WHITE 


observes that the trouble with critics is that 


Serrano in Longacre Square and were to tell them 
that they are not great, they would give you battle. 
The Lambs’ has been the scene of several gory en- 
counters, in one of which Mr. John McGraw, the 
leader of the Giants (baseball), succumbed under 
the blows of Mr. William Boyd, a slender histrion, 
who hitherto had been unknown among the fisti- 
cuffs. Richard Mansfield, Henry Miller, Dick 
Bennett, and other belligerents have inveighed from 
the stage against the newspaper reviewer, but their 
attacks have been vocabularious rather than physi- 
cal, and little or no harm has been done by them. 


I SUSPECT that I have been closer to death at 
the hands of an enraged actor than any other 
offending dramatic reporter. The late Acton Davies 
had his thumb bitten at Forty-second Street and 
Broadway by the enraged husband of an affronted 
actress; and it is said that other criticizing culprits 
from Hazlitt to George Jean Nathan have faced 
nose-pulling and similar penalties. But. I, myself, 
have been threatened with assassination by no less 
an angered artist than Mr. Fred Stone. Mr. Stone 
and I are pals now, but once he gave me the most 
terrible scare of my life. I had foolishly printed the 
news that Richard Mansfield had said to me that It 
was “‘damned effrontery” for Mr. Stone, a mere 
clown in “The Red Mill,” to appear in the last act 
of that play in evening clothes. A night or two later. 
in a metropolitan restaurant, Mr. Stone towered 
over me and advised me that he would kill me I 
ever mentioned his name again save in compli- 
mentary terms. I went through the loud dilemma 
with considerable nonchalance, except when, ¢ 
deavoring an airiness I did (Concluded on page 101) 
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Beatrice Lillie has no reason to hate 
the critics for what they have said 
of her part in the Charlot Revue. 


Ada May, in “Lollipop,” asserts 
she likes critics who tell her what's 
the matter and how to remedy it. 


BROADWAY 


Dorothy Stone belicves that the great bulk of dramatic 
criticism is honest—and competent, but naively adds, 
“The best critic is a person who has paid to get in.” 


(Above, right) Peggy Wood, playing in“‘The Bride,” says, 

“What do I think of critics? We-cell—I married one, 
’ é ‘ : % 

but—’ says she,“thank heaven, he doesn’t review plays! 


“There wasa little girlina little role 
who never read criticisms because she 
didn’t want to be flattered or found 
fault with. That little girl is not I. 
I read ’em and heed ’em and need 
em,” says Queenie Smith, the in- 
gratiating star of ‘Sitting Pretty.” 
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Three models from 
JEAN PATOU 





Paris wears a very simple black satin coat over many of 
its smartest frocks—coats like this one of black satin, 
lined with white satin. The collar has a thin line of 
white grébe edging it, but the cuffs are shaped wider bands. 


When a frock goes about Paris without the aid of a cape 
or a coat of any sort, it almost invariably has a scarf at- 
tached to it. This frock of black “nid d’abeille”’ trimmed 
with black satin has an ermine-edged scarf and girdle. 


Patou has given this frock the semblance of a high waist- 
line by placing a ruffle above the normal waist-line, across 
the front of the bodice. The fabric is mauve mousseline; 
the large cluster of flowers on the right hip is of silver. 
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Two models from 
WORTH 






The figure at the extreme 
left is a tower of ivory and 
black printed crépe 
trimmed with fringes of 
goat. A ball and tassel 
cravat is in ivory and gray 
and black. The figure to 
the right shows the dress 
the wrap. 


worn without 


BEGGARS IN ROLLS-ROYCES 


2 rue dela Paix, Paris. 


OCIETY has 

pp 
4 changed _ greatly 
since nineteen hun- 


dred and fourteen when 





a restless nation sud- 

i : denly pried the lid off 
the world, releasing 

chaos and worse. But 

ia every one naively im- 
Three new shapes agined that when the 
from Lucie Hamar. smoke finally cleared 
Beige crépe and away we would find 
everything the same 


leather flowers: gr 
owers; gree ; ; 
iia green again and, counting out 


feltwith black quills; those lost years, the 

light brown crin, world would go on as 

Shirred organdie. before. , 
Not so. Many of the 


: people who were blown 
'rom their niches by the force of the great explosion 
have never been able to find their way back and are 
still drifting aimlessly about or are trying to carve 
Out new niches for themselves—on the whole not 
very successfully. 


Society now resembles a huge 


By v 





Fashions, Too, Become Perverse 


AN CAMPEN 


jar of mixed pickles; the distinguished specimens 
are hopelessly crowded by the other fifty-seven 
varieties, all saturated with the same sauce. 

And we have all come to accept this new order of 
things. Labor now sups with royalty, working men 
rank with peers, and princes from the Palace dance 
with midinettes in the Place. A pretty mannequin 
smartly clothed 4 /’ail by her maison is envied by 
the cultured daughter of an impoverished ancient 
house, who, realizing the situation, grapples with it 
by becoming herself a mannequin. In short, the 
world, though not yet safe, has become a more 
pleasant place for democracy. 

SOCIETY REMADE 

pase is no exception to this rule. The haven of 

thousands of refugees from Russia and other 
countries and the heaven of the nouveaux riches, 
Paris has become more or less the city of the fairy- 
tale where the footman may be a prince in disguise, 
the grand duke marries the beggar maid, and the 
princess, having pawned the last of her pearls, 
manicures your nails at so many francs per hour. 


STEWART 





In the Singular New Order of Society Where Erstwhile Beggars 
Appear Not on Horseback, but in Rolls-Royces, 


The crowd, who of old peered through the rail- 
ings and hung about outside the gates at Long- 
champs on race days, now throngs the pesage, 
shoulder to shoulder with the grandes dames of 
France who of late have more or less absented them- 
selves from race meets, leaving this great playground 
to the newly moneyed class. 

As a result, the enclosures at Longchamps and 
Auteuil are more crowded and less chic, some of the 
women lacking money and the others lacking taste. 
Deprived of the practically unlimited resources of 
pre-war days, the group of pretty nameless creatures 
in matchless costumes who rendered the pesage in 
those times so picturesque now go severely clad, 
having adopted an exaggerated, and less costly, 
simplicity of attire in place of their former luxurious 
dress. And as these women always lead the fashion, 
simple styles now predominate. 

Just as the placing of money in unaccustomed 
hands makes for democracy in society, it makes also 
for democracy in dress. Simplicity may be expen- 
sive or inexpensive, but the silhouette is the same 
for all, and often only the one who pays the bill can 
tell one variety from the other. And as to pearls, 
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“ WOLYNEUX 


Gray crépe mongol, with gray silk and 
bead embroidery. The coat is of the gray 
crépe, bordered with chinchilla. Gray felt 
hat, double strand of pearls, and orchids. 
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The slight Directoire influence of this copper- 
colored silk poplin coat is suggested, too, by 


y bands of poplin on the matching satin dress. 


now that artificial jewels have become the fashion, 
pearls are within the reach of every one, and the 
ropes of false gems quite outshine the true; so that 
even jewels are tarred with this democratic brush 
Truly times have changed, and are changing 
Wishes have become not merely horses but automo- 
biles, and beggars now ride with the rich. 

The couturiers are making every effort to rout 
this uniformity of dress, but here also changes have 
crept in. Apparently the dressmakers no longer 
impose their creations on womankind, who wear 
only whac they wish to wear, compelling the style 
creators to follow their lead. 

When the dressmakers tried to launch a hicher 
waist-line, pretty creatures looked and smiled and 
ordered straight long-waisted frocks. When frocks 
were belted women ordered them—and threw away 
the belts, going about happily in tubes of silk or 
lainage. And with the naked gown they wore a 
naked hat, a tiny shape almost entirely without 
trimming, pulling it down over their bobbed 
and shingled hair until their eyes were hardly 
visible. 

THE GARGONNE MODE 
UST how much the fashion of bobbing the hair 
has to do with the prevailing severe styles it is 
difficult to say. Certainly the shingled head does 
not go with a fluffy frock, and in tacit recognition 


‘AL cape and frock are both of a brown mixed 
This type of three- 
quarter cape is smart with the tailored frock. 


wool, trimmed with beaver. 


of this fact the couturiers make, and women wear, 
severe little day frocks of black satin or rep which 
are collared with white in truly boyish style. And 
which of us, seeing a shingled, backless head rising 
from a frock of filmy mousseline has not felt impelled 
at all costs to glue a curl or two on to those muti- 
lated locks? The mannish coiffure demands a 
severe frock, and the frilly frock a fluffy coiffure— 
voild tout. 

And now that women are enjoying their new 
mannish freedom in dress, it is doubtful whether 
they will soon return to fluffy, frilly frocks. The 
new styles are smart in a dashing sort of way, no 
less exquisite for their severity, and, above all, they 
are becoming. Boyishly youthful and surprisingly 
smart, brilliant for all their sobriety of tone—the 
new models are chic beyond expression. 

So far the smartest costumes seen at the races are 
severely simple frocks of black satin, alpaca, of 
crépe, with sheer white muslin collars and tiny, 
almost naked hats of black bangkok or satin. Long 
simple cloaks of black satin are worn also, usually 
collared with ermine, with a Reboux scarf in two 
shades of crépe de Chine twisted about the throat. 
Often this scarf is made of black and_ brilliant 
geraninm red crépe, although one pretty version 
was in light beige with ends of a slightly darker 
shade. This was worn with a black satin coat and @ 
frock of mousseline in different tones of beige. 

The mousseline frock will be much worn this 
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(Right) Beige Georgette crépe, embroidered 
in dark blue and red. 
Georgette over beige with pipings of red. 





A sports frock and coat of mixed jersey in 
brown and yellow with bandings of plain 


summer under cloaks of satin or thin wool stuffs. 
Many of these muslins are printed with many colors, 
gay and pretty but rather less distinguished looking 
than those of black, dark blue or dark green muslin. 
Quite the prettiest mousseline frock seen recently 
at the races was of dark green. 
pointed flounces, like flying dark green shadows, 


omaments of gold were worn with this oddly 


WO or three tailored costumes of black satin 
appeared at Longchamps last race day, but 
long cloaks are smartest—worn by the smartest 
Lady Cunard at a charity féte ches the 
Duchesse de Talleyrand wore an ermine-collared 
cloak of black satin with a tiny black hat, a Reboux 


white flowers were flatly grouped in the back on the 
Narrow upturned brim. 

Gardenias appeared again on the Reboux hats 
worn by Misses Barbara and Mimi Brokaw—black 
tound-crowned hats, brimless in the back but with 
a wide brim drooping slightly on the sides and 
flaring broadly in front. Five white gardenias and 
one vivid red one were employed, flatly posed on the 
back of the crown. 
sardenia idea is quite new, having appeared 
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GERMAINE 


within a week. All-white or white flowers grouped 
with a single red gardenia are seen on hats of black 
satin, straw or felt—posed always in the back, 
covering the almost complete absence of the brim. 
Gardenias have replaced the carnation of the early 
season on evening gowns, jacket revers and on the 
narrow fur collars which top new summer cloaks. 
For the moment this flower is the rage. 

At the Duchesse de Talleyrand’s féte Princess 
Jerome Bonaparte wore a gray crépe frock with her 
fluffy dark hair showing under a broad black hat. 
The Grande Duchess Héléne of Russia wore a 
black fringe-trimmed crépe frock with a black hat 
trimmed on either side with black crosse plumes, 
and long pendant emerald earrings. The Duchesse 
de Talleyrand’s black satin frock was embroidered 
elaborately on corsage and skirt with bright green 
beads. Mrs. Benjamin Thaw wore a much-draped 
frock of crépe Georgette in two shades of mauve. 
Mrs. Irving Brokaw’s two daughters were frocked 
by Yteb in gay printed mousselines over black 
underslips. But here, as everywhere at present, 
the greater number of frocks were either black or 
black and white. 

Next in order is beige. a curious light beige which 
is neither putty-color nor sand-color nor the tint 
called grége, but rather like a mixture of these three 
shades with an added dash of cream. A frock of 
this light beige rep is worn with a felt or straw hat 
of the same shade, with matching hose and shoes. 
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CONSIDERS 





One of the plaid costumes, now so smart 
in Paris, is of brick red, brown, and 
yellow plaid with dull red binding and 
buttons and a touch of fur on the coat. 
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A street costume all of 
brick red white 
mixed wool, Paul Caret 
borders with rows of 
brick-colored stitching. 


and 


A youthful daytime 
frock is of a rep like 
fabric in beige. Mar- 
tial and Armand binds 
it with matching satin. 
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Three models from 
PREMET 


Premet’s coat of light rose rep has a trimming of finely 
plaited Georgette crépe bands. 
embroidery makes a dance frock that flares over silver. 


Pale rose satin with bead 


To wear with the rep coat opposite, Premet makes a dress 
of plaited rose Georgette crépe with godets and border of 


point de Venise. The girdle is of rose suede and gold. 


Cloaks of light beige kasha are trimmed with fluffy 

light beige fur. Beige lace frocks are often com- 

bined with beige mousseline, and a new evening 

gown by Chanel—Mademoiselle Chanel herself r 
wore it at Biarritz made entirely, scarf, 
gardenias and all, of beige mousseline. 

Beige was the favorite color at Biarritz early in 
the season—beige kasha cloth cloaks, frocks of beige 
kasha or jersey, or beige fabrics of some other sort. 
The cloaks were a trifle less straight than last sea- 
son’s, flaring just a little from the shoulders, always 
falling just a bit short of the edge of the skirt under- 
neath. Dozens of beige cloaks of this sort—the 
beige kasha sometimes shot with a thread of brown 

were to be seen at the golf club, where the fair i 
friends of the golfers gathered by fifties and by 
hundreds in pleasant weather, watching the play 
or devoting their attention entirely to tea and | 
toast and marmalade. \ 

Sometimes the beige cloaks were worn over white 
frocks, and I noticed also several striking black and 
white combinations. There was a white frock with 
a striking black scarf and hat or a severe white 
blouse over a black skirt, and a bit of reseda green; 
but as a rule beige was preferred. 
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Black velvet, plaited and 
trimmed with red — velvet, 
chooses a point just below the 
knee for the necessary flare. 


Jenny's wrap of black satin 
wears its waist-line remark- 
ably low, and finishes with a 
flare of white fox striped with 
a narrow band of black. 
he frock of Jenny’s costume 
is of black and white satin 
with a godet of the black 
below each hip. The buttons 
and the trimming are crystal. 
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It was a beige crowd that gathered chez Miremont for the apéritif— 
and what an odd little place it is, with its great window looking out to 
sea—a window which is never opened, by the way—and its tiny 
crowded tables. There are many little tables on the upper floor, 
but no one ever sits there. Instead, the doorway and street outside 
are crowded with smartly dressed groups of people waiting for places 
at tables just inside the door. 

Pretty girls and their bronzed men friends stand in the street and 
in a row on the curb opposite, laughing and chattering like magpies. 
Carriages and automobiles roll by raising clouds of dust, or stop— 
their occupants adding to the crowd in the street, where every one 
waits his turn at the little inside tables, the wafer-thin lettuce sand- 
wiches, the sweet, sticky little cakes, and the porto rouge. 

Mademoiselle Chanel was there, in a beige cloak and small beige 
hat; Mlle. Marthe Régnier in green tricot shot with red, with a red 
and green hat and scarf; the Marquise de Fuente-Hermosa in white, 
a tiny white hat drawn down over her ruddy hair; Mrs. Fred Bates 
in a beige jersey blouse striped crosswise with white over a closely 
plaited beige skirt, and a small beige felt hat (Concluded on page 94) 
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Mrs. Corliss evades the Park Avenue social 


scene every so often to indulge in the writing of 


a novel under her maiden name of Anne Parrish. 
Anyone who dipped into the vivacious, sophisti- 
cated pages of ““A Pocketful of Poses,” pub- 
lished last year to plaudits of **How unusual!” 
from the critics, will be cheered a bit by the 
information that she has just finished a new book 
entitled **Semi-Attached.” Its publication begins 


CHARLES 


A. CORLISS 


in our August number, and the assurance is hardly 
necessary that the story has all the unconvention- 
ality of the author’s photograph. Mrs. Corliss might 
have stolen some of the scintillant sparkle of her 
dialogue from the very waterfall under which she is 
seen dis porting herself. Her heroine, for instance, is 
the sort who says at a critical moment: “I couldn't 
bear to have our love stars and waves of the sea at first, 


and then end in—winter flannels and rice pudding.” 
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Eastern Fancy and Occidental Chic 


Have Devised an Adorable 
Triplicity in Jewels 


By Rutu Lorp 
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It is now esteemed the 
very acme of distinction to 
wear at throat, «rist and 
ear-lobe the gem of one’s 
chosen color in combi- 
nation with gold chain- 
Plaques of mala- 
chite are shown with dark 
gold. All jewelry from 
Madame El Khoury. 


work. 


lr IS the Egyptian poet, Zoheir, who suggests that 

even the most radiant feminine beauty is always 
‘ half in darkness, a darkness which can be 
dispelled only by the light of the wearer’s character- 
istic gem. 

We of the West, who are but awakening to the 
Possibilities of Eastern enchantment, seize on this 
captivating hint. ‘Name to each one of us the 
peculiar gem which shall be her saving amulet,” we 
entreat. “Tell us how to be at once altogether 
modish and yet of fully illumined beauty,” and the 
Arabian artist in gold and precious stones, no less a 
sibyl in Parisian than in Oriental tradition, answers. 

A safe guide, she assures us, is color, for the color 
to which we respond with ardor is the one which 
answers an imperative demand of the temperament 
Moreover, could anything surpass in chic this 
association of gems of a given color with a woman of 
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highly individualized charm? Here we have the 
most rarefied fashion in jewels which the season 
offers and its truly entrancing raison détre. 

If yellow be the chosen color, then she who elects 
it is indeed fortunate, for gold is beyond all question 
the season’s metal, as the topaz is its ruling stone. 
Fashion in its supreme expression now takes the 
form of a set of jewels, the dominating article of 
which is a collar composed of closely placed strands 
of gold chainwork which are adjusted to the base of 
the throat and then clasped in front with a gem- 
encrusted brooch. <A cuff-like bracelet of matching 
chainwork, at least two inches in width and measur- 
ing around the mid-forearm, isclasped with a motif 
similar to that which fastens the chain collar, while 
smaller motifs swung by single strands of gold chain- 
work serve as earrings. 

Blue jewels with their wide diapason from 
sapphire shade to chalcedony tint are of perennial 
fascination. If the wearer chose she might express 
her every mood in sapphires alone, for Australia 
furnishes these brilliant stones in a midnight blue 
which falls just short of being black, Burmah offers 
them in intense marine hues, and Ceylon in the 
palest corn-flower. An altogether ravishing com- 
bination of metallic luster and gem brilliancy is 
attained through the union of these delicate Ceylon 
sapphires and intensely yellow Etruscan gold. 
Aquamarine, lapis lazuli, 
turquoise, and even the 
wings of the South 
American butterfly so 
exquisitely preserved 
under crystal are all at (\)) a 
the behest of the lover of 
the most ethereal of 
colors—azure. 

White will receive the 
accolade from that wo- 
man who rejoices in 
pearls and _brilliants, 
and her range of choice 
will be amazingly wide. 
Strands of platinum or 
white gold clasped with 
pearl and diamond- 
studded disks she will 
find to her liking for 
sumptuous occasions. Strings of water-clear crystal, 
creamy ivory or milky white jade may be worn, as 
well, by lamplight, moonlight, or high noon. With 
ingenuous frocks and bonnets nothing could be 
lovelier than a collar composed of three strands of 





Pale Ceylon sapphires embedded 
in intensely yellow gold are effec- 
live on both throat and finger. 















ivory link chainwork clasped a Victorian 
brooch, also of ivory, carved in highly repoussé 
pansies and foliage. 

“Not even glass is to be despised as an adorn- 
ment,” insists this creator of jewels. “The purest 
color, the clearest composition, is sometimes pre- 


with 





white 
clasped with a delicate filigree disk 


Strands of gold may be 


set with pearls and diamonds. 


sented to one in a bit of glass, and from such bits 
I have made ornaments which have delighted me 
no less than those I have made from gold and pre- 
cious stones. Does this surprise you, my fellow 
Occidental, wedded as you are to intrinsic vatues? 
Here is a reason for my 
decision to divide my 
year in the future be- 
tween New York and 
the Orient. A devoted 
citizen of the gloriously 
active Western World, I 
yet find that creative 
ingenuity languishes if 
held for too long at a 


hy 


& = time under the insistent 
i SS vibration of western 
Ss practicality. The East 


sings a different song; 
‘esthetic valuation, spir- 
itual significance,’ is its 
constant refrain. 
“When last in the 
Orient I was invited by 
a fellow countryman to 
sit with him for an hour or so in his incomparable 
Arabian garden. We sipped coffee and ate jellied 
rose petals beneatha canopy of vines, spreading palms 
and flowers, but the center of our interest was a 
fountain, a few yards distant, (Concluded on page 56) 
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This simple, almost tailored, three-piece costume is of heavy black satin fulgurante, 


lined with printed crépe. 


Under this coat is a printed frock that matches the coat 


lining, and banded with the fabric of the coat at the hem. The scarf is of the crépe. 


THE NEW 


HE mode for the very tailored suit and the 
tailored frock has a strong influence on 
every other type of daytime costume. The 
“earconne”’ influence has penetrated to crépe and 
satin and bengaline costumes so that they, too, must 
be very simple, almost tailored. The costume that 
is the least bit fussy or pretentious looks not only 
demodé but decidedly The only 
suggestion of ornament must be supplied by ex 


strange to-day. 


quisitely chosen accessories, and these few and far 
between. 
It is all a matter of acquiring the correct point 


EXTREMELY 
COSTUME 


SIMPLE 
FOR 


By LuctLteE BUCHANAN 


When a perfectly naked and unabashed 
little hat, a perfectly straight and untrimmed coat, 
simple shoes, flat envelop purse, and gloves that, 
at most, have only a small cuff to trim them, look to 
you like a complete ensemble, you have acquired 
the spirit of this season’s mode and are ready to ap- 
ply it to yourself, with personal variations. 

The costume shown on this page is typical of the 
smart ensemble of the moment. It is of heavy black 
satin fulgurante, almost straight of line, but with the 
slightest suggestion of a curve at the waist-line. 
The frock underneath it is of printed crépe (the frock 


of view. 





THREE-PIECE 


DAY TIME 


is shown at the upper right of the opposite page) 
with a border of black satin to show beneath the coat 
and give the effect of an entire black satin costume 
when the coat is on. The only bit of color on the 
entire costume is the separate scarf of the same 
printed fabric as the dress, made with ends of the 
black satin. The hat is of black felt, rather high m 
the crown and with a tiny unbound brim. 

At the upper left on page sixty-nine is an ensem- 
ble entirely of black satin. The coat has deeply 
notched wide lapels that rather suggest the Direc 
toire mode, and it fastens in a deep V with just one 




















(Below) Two costumes with the straight 
coat and straight frock. The costume at the 
left is of black bengaline. The middle cos- 
tume, black crépe with red and white frock. 


(Below, right) A tailored frock of plaided 
beige wool has a perfectly plain cape fitted 
over the shoulders. The cape which is now 
smart looks as if it were part of the frock 











(Left) A black satin “ensemble” 
with a scarf of black and white 
chiffon banded with bright brown. 







The long revers are Directoire. 






On the opposite page is shown the 
hlack satin coat that is worn with 
this frock, bordered with satin. 
The coat lining matches the frock. 











































button. It is very slender, and only a tiny bit fitted. The frock 
underneath is a plain tube frock, perfectly straight, with no sleeves 
and no belt. With this costume is worn a very long and wide scarf 
of oyster-white chiffon barred with black and bound with plain 
chiffon of that bright brown that is so smart with black. The hat is 
one of those nude little hats made of soft unbound felt, slightly 
reminiscent of the cloche and as comfortable to pull on over one’s 
“shingle.” It is of brown felt to match the scarf. 

The two costumes at the lower left of this page are variations of this 
straight coat and straight frock costume. 

The costume at the extreme left is a bengaline in black or beige— 
beige has been revived by Paris in a new and very smart shade— 
made with a drop shoulder and narrow standing collar. The hat is a 
beige felt, with raw, unbound brim, narrow in front, and only a sug- 
gestion in back, a hat that just missed being a cloche. The stiff brush 
on the hat is of glycerined ostrich, black to match the grosgrain ribbon 
around the crown. The whole costume is simple to the point of being 
a mere indication of the mode; just the season’s best silhouette, wear- 
ingahat. It isa true exponent of the new mode for “under-dressing ” 
rather than over-dressing. 

A costume that is all black satin with a black scarf lined with white, 
when the coat is closed, and red and white and black when the coat is 
open, is in the middle. The frock under the coat is of red and white 
printed crépe banded with black satin, and made with a white crépe 
band down the front that shows when the coat is closed and matches 
the lining of the scarf. The frock has the square neck-line that is good 


Lil 


LAL 


this season. 

The plaided costume, of light wool in beige with cross-bars of darker 
beige, has a separate coat, made perfectly plain and fitted over the 
shoulders. When this is worn, it looks as if it were part of the frock, 
and not a separate cape. The frock is perfectly straight and tailored, 
with V neck-line and notched lapels. The little round felt hat is 
beige to match the costume. 

Every one of these straight frock and straight coat ensembles is 
accompanied by a tiny hat that is just as sleek and devoid of superflu- 
ous ornament as the costume. A little hat worn well down over the 
eyes, a hat of satin, or bengaline, or felt. Nearly always at its smart- 
est in soft unbound felt; just a wisp of a hat that fits the head per- 
fectly and has as its only ornament a cocarde, a stiff brush of ostrich, 
a pin of real jewels, or merely a twist of felt. Paris wears these little 
knockabout felt hats, that are really sports hats, with a fortune in 
feathers in the shape of two aigrettes, one light and one dark, placed 
on either side of the hat, at the back. 
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/lats on both pages 
imported by 
ROLLE 


PAINTED HATS 
THAT APPEAR 
TO BE JEWELED 


—_. 















































Al! the hats on these two pages are 
painted by a curious method that 
produces the effect of heavily en- 
crusted and jeweled embroidery. 
Each hat is signed by the maker, 


“Alexis”; no two are alike. 


The tiny hat at the top of the page 
is of black satin, painted and 
encrusted with glittering gray and 
silver jewel-like bits. The lower 
hat is of white velvet, with this same 


painting in soft green and rose. 























PARIS 
IS WEARING THESE 
PAINTED HATS 
FOR MIDSUMMER 


























This black satin shape, with almost 
no brim in back and a smart 
turned-up brim in front, ts painted 
with Russian figures in color and 





silver. The tiny flowers and leaves 
are applied thickly and raised. 


Another black satin hat is painted 
with long swirling feathers in 
Shades of gray. The feathers 
seem to be dusted with crystal, and 
are heavily encrusted on the satin. 
This is an extraordinary effect. 


Decidedly Russian in shape, and 
extraordinarily gay. It is made of 
soft yellow velvet, painted in vivid 
high color and silver. The little 
hat glitters as if it were set with all 
the scattered crown jewels of Russia. 
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Lanvin uses shell-pink mousseline de soie, applied In spite of the fact that this white crépe Molyneux 
with deeper pink mousseline and embroidered deli gown is entirely embroidered with rhinestones, it 
cately with silver, for one of her new dance frocks. is simple, because of its absolutely straight lines. 


INSISTS THAT THE SMARTEST EVENING GOWNS 





IVE THE IMPRESSION OF SIMPLICITY 


VEN the formal evening gown is to-day softer, less pretentious than 
the formal gown of last season. Heavy brocades and overwhelmingly 
gorgeous fabrics are now strangely out of place and old looking. The 

newer gowns have a more naive quality, are younger in spirit. Even when the 
fabric is embroidered or beaded, the line is so simple that the gown is disarmingly 
youthful after all, in spite of glittering rhinestones or elaborate incrustations of 
beads. Then, too, beads are now applied so that they seem part of the fabric 
itself and not a heavy superimposed ornament. 

Mousseline, soft crépe, and very fine metal tissue are used for the smartest of 
the new gowns. The four gowns on these two pages are representative of this 
new type of evening costume; they show how clever the designers are in making 
these less important fabrics interpret the new, easy, unpretentious feeling of the 
mode, the feeling for “‘under-dressing”’ rather than over-dressing. 

The sketches show, too, the use of ropes of pearls that are purely synthetic 
and a product of the imagination of a famous designer—ropes of artificial pearls 
that have absolutely no intrinsic value but are in themselves lovely. This use 
of pseudo-jewels is an art that is entirely new in the history of the mode. The 
idea that a lady may sweep into a room wearing pearls enough to make a 
maharaja weep—and all of them false—is entirely characteristic of this season. 










































































The perfectly plain bodice, with its new square neck-line, Pee i Ae 
the soft turquoise and silver fabric, that Molyneux uses PARIS NOW USES 
for this frock, are all in spirit with the new mode. 


UNPRETENTIOUS FABRICS 


Louiseboulanger applies to light yellow-green crépe 
FOR EVENING 


-L4 


large simple motifs of gold cloth, both under and over 
the fabric, with singularly flat, almost painted, cffect. 








The 


HE days that followed were too crowded to 

hurt very much. A procession of strangers 

came to the “ Villino Sans-Souci”; Lilah was 
questioned, with respect, with pity, with impudence, 
with disdain. She discovered that she knew nothing 
of Flagg’s family, his affairs. Cables were dis- 
patched to his bank and, after a delay, a dry, un- 
emotional and explicit reply was received, not by 
Lilah, but by the Fiorentine bank which had handled 
the small matter of Flagg’s account. Lilah was 
visited by an Anglo-Italian who wore a white im 
perial in the flamboyant manner of Maximilian 
and who gesticulated with small, self-conscious 
hands in black kid gloves. She was, he informed 
her, to leave Flagg in Italy, since there was no one 
to receive him in America. 

“Then I am not to be consulted?” 
with a smile that should have humiliated him. 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘Those were our 
instructions, signora.”’ He rose and bowed, his eyes 
veiling their curiosity, his attitude a discreet ex- 
pression of admiration. ‘We are also instructed to 
meet any expense—any necessary expense.” 

“T suppose you mean that I am to get back to 
America any way I can.” 

“T suggest that you wire your own bank, signora.” 

“Oh, yes,” she said crisply. “Of course! I was 
not referring to money but to the indifference of 
Mr. Flagg’s family.” 


she demanded 


HOSE little, initiated, trained hands made a 
gesture disposing of families. ‘‘The world is 
cruel, signora. If there is anything I can do for 
you, call upon me. I am not indifferent to distress. 
Permit me to say that Iam more than sorry—”’ 
When he was gone, she wandered from room to 
room, from window to window, peering out at the 


** But you'll have to do some- 
said the 
contessa. ‘You can't live 


thing with your life,’ 


here, alone, in this treasure- 


house of sweet memories!’ 





P ilgrim’s 


THE 


TIDE 


atl . 
Progress of a 
By MitprReEpd CRAM 
Illustrated by Henry Raleigh 


CONCLUSION 


black sky, at the drenched cypresses, the bedraggled 
arbor. The little cat asked to be let in. ‘I must 
find a home for you,” Lilah said. Because, like 
Lilah, the little cat loved soft and beautiful things, 
she was forever crying at closed doors, begging to 
be let in to warmth and light. But no one cared, 
because it is not enough to love soft things, 
beauty 


HI house-agent, rattling his keys, interrupted 

her. He had an air of relishing the situation and 
there was, at the same time, something sly and 
insinuating in his manner. He stared, immediately, 
at everything, as if he expected to find that some of 
the furniture had been removed. He asked whether 
Lilah intended to remain at the “Villino Sans- 
Souci,” which had been leased by the “poor gentle- 
man” for a year. 

Lilah realized, with a shock of positive terror, that 
she must leave the house at once. 

““An English gentleman is most anxious to take 
the house. Perhaps, next week—to be precise, 
Wednesday—the signora will surrender the 
property?” 

Afraid of his eyes, Lilah said: ‘I cannot move 
before the first of the month. The rent is paid until 
then.” 

This was a mistake. The agent repeated that his 
English client must take possession at once—or find 
another, suitable house. It was not a simple matter 
to find tenants for houses in the country; the 
forestiert preferred, as a rule, the life and gaiety of 
the city. ‘‘As for me, signora, I would die of the 
melancholy in this place!” 

““Wednesday, then,” Lilah said. 
out with a weary gesture. 

Where on earth should she go? Now, of course, 





She shut him 





Worldly 
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Woman 


she could not ask Robert, or Junius, for money, 
She had burned her bridges. i 

She packed Flagg’s things, vaguely intending to 
give them to some one who might need them—the 
farmer next door or that tall idiot boy who lived 
over the hill, the one who could imitate the birds 
and sat all day calling them, delighted by his own 
cleverness. Lilah could not kiss Flagg’s things, or 
caress them. Some women might have, but they 
would not have been the kind of women who love 
deeply. Lilah shook his clothes out, folded them, 
with a sort of frozen indifference, as if they had be- 
longed to some one else. She had had her hour of 
bravery, alone with him. She had sat with death. 
No one, not even David Brenner, could call her a 
coward now. But at the end, Flagg’s eyes shut 
her out. He had gone away without her, still 
cherishing his secret Selfish. The word 
rang in her ears. 


HE got up, went quickly down-stairs and to his 
desk where that little heap of manuscript lay 
untouched. She began to read, eagerly, hearing his 
voice in every word. . . How long would it be 
before she would forget his voice? How long must 
she suffer like this? 
She could not understand what he had written. 
. . . No wonder that he had never confided in her. 
He had either gone infinitely farther along the paths 
she feared and shrank from, or else he had been de- 
luded, blinded by glimpses of the infinite. His 
phrases had no meaning for her. How far must she 
go, she wondered, before she could judge, appraise 
him? She would know, some day, whether he had 
been selfish, or beyond the proscribed, essential 
personality of the unenlightened being—Robert, 
Junius, herself. 
































“Tilah found that Reilly was a man of violent enihustasms. 
in her had been immediate, sharp; he had, perhaps, been studying her.” 
- 5 


She had deceived him, in the beginning; he had 
thought that he saw in her what, eventually, he 
found she did not have. He had little by little 
uncovered her artifice, her ignorance, her evasions, 
her frivolity, her fear, until, in the end, he clasped, 
perhaps with shame, a naked little body. 

That was why, in the end, he smiled at her and 
shut her out. 


EARING a carriage, she thrust the papers 
under a blotter, out of sight, as if they had 
been a proclamation of her failure. The servant 
came in, announcing the contessa 
“Cara mia, I have just heard.” 
She offered both hands to Lilah. She was dressed 
in the extreme of fashion, and Lilah thought: “She 
must have made a match.” 
The contessa’s sharp, initiated eyes studied Lilah’s 
lace through a lorgnon. She wore, always, too many 
ornaments—chains, bracelets, medallions, and pins; 
her flat breast was hung with brilliants. ‘My poor 
child. I hear that you were in Paris. What a ter- 
rible thing! What will you do? Go back to your 
husband? Perhaps you will remarry.” 


“My dear contessa,” Lilah said impatiently, “Iam 
not yet divorced. And I loved the man who is dead.” 

“But you'll have to do something with your life. 
You can’t live here, alone, in this treasure-house of 
sweet memories! You'll have to do something! 
You’re young. I don’t believe in women sitting 
desolate among the ruins, wilfully mourning the 
irrevocable. Life is so terribly short and cruel, so— 
so avaricious. I have always believed in snapping 
my fingers in the face of destiny. You couldn’t 
imagine the number of times I’ve been knocked 
down. I always get up again. I’m clever. A 
woman alone has to be. You’ve got to understand 
men. If I were beautiful, with my knowledge of 
men, I could achieve anything. As it is, I 
manage—” Her voice trailed off. A look of weari- 
ness and fright crossed her eyes. ‘“‘I manage. Now, 
if I were you—” 

“T haven’t a cent,” 
don’t know what to do. 
hundred dollars?” 

The contessa closed her lorgnon with a snap. Her 
expression became sly, sweet, and guarded. She 
stared down at her large, awkward hands, at the 


Lilah cried suddenly. “I 
Can you lend me a few 


His interest 


glitter of small, inexpensive but ostentatious rings 
which ornamented her fingers. She shook her head. 
“Tmpossible. Just at the moment, I am what we 
Americans call flush. But you never can tell... . 
You never can tell! It’s a precarious world. And 
the Italians aren’t gifted with a sense of gratitude. 
I did wonderful things for a borghese, a storekeeper, 
who wanted to enlarge his establishment. - 


HE broke off. ‘You might live with me for a 
while. I would enjoy your companionship. 
Your presence would brighten my sa/on. Iam quite 
in earnest. I would not expect compensation. 
Gaiety. Vivacity. Elegance. And, in return, the 
advantage of my large acquaintance. 

“Thank you,” Lilah said. ‘ No.” 

She shivered. ‘‘No. You are very kind. 
am going back to America.” 

She stood, and the contessa, her chains and bangles 
clinking together, took her leave. ‘‘ You are very 
foolish,” she said at the door. ‘Perhaps you will 
reconsider. You are intelligent enough to know 
that I am respectable. If you are afraid of facts 

She got into her (Continued on page 96) 
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But I 
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The wide lawns of “‘ Bonniecrest” sweep down to the picturesque Newport harbor. 





JOHN RUSSELL POPI 
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A TUDOR 
MANOR HOUSE 
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AT NEWPORT 
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“ Bonniecrest,”’ the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Stuart Duncan, is built in the gracious old En- 
glish manner and set in a park of stately trees. 





From its arched entrance, the portals of ** Bon- 
niecrest”’ open into a great baronial hall, the 
scene of delightful entertainments each season. 








A STATELY 
FORMAL GC 
AT NEWPORT 


“Chelwode,” Mr. and Mrs. 
William Storrs Wells’s villa on 
Bellevue Avenue, is one of the 
Newport social embassies dur- 
ing the summer months. Tall 
hedges surround the grounds 
whose formal gardens w 

laid out by John Russell Pope. 


In this garden paradise Mrs. Wells entertains the members of the Newport colony. 











CONCLI 


SION 


ITH an instinctive movement both Hark- 

ness and Dunbar closed in upon Hesther. 

The three stood just in front of the heavy 

locked door facing the dim hall. On the bottom stair 

was Crispin and on the floor below him, one on 
either side, the two Japanese servants. 

A glittering chandelier, hanging high up, was 
fully lit, but it seemed to give a very feeble illu 
mination as though the fog had penetrated here also. 

Crispin was wearing white silk pajamas, brown 
leather shppers, and a dressing-gown of a rich 
bronze-colored silk flowered with gold buds and 
leaves. His eyes were half closed, as though the 
light, dim though it was, was too strong for him. 
His face wore a look of petulant, rather childish 
melancholy. The two servants were statues indeed, 
no sign of life proceeding from them. There was, 
however, very little movement anywhere, the flags 
moving in the draught the chief. 

Hesther’s face was white and her breath came in 
little sharp pants, but she held her body rigid. 
Harkness, after that first cry, was silent, but Dun- 
bar stepped forward, shouting: 

“You damned hound—you let us go or you shall 
have this place about your ears!” 

The hall echoed the words which, to tell the truth, 
sounded very empty and theatrical. They were 
made to sound the more so by the quietness of 
Crispin’s reply. 

“There is no need,” he said, “for all those words, 
Mr. Dunbar. It is your own fault that you inter- 
fered and must pay for your interference. I warned 
you weeks ago not to annoy me. Unfortunately 
you wouldn’t take advice. You /ave annoyed me— 
sadly, and must suffer the consequences.” 

‘If you touch a hair of her head—” he burst out. 

“As to my daughter-in-law,” Crispin said, step- 
ping down onto the floor and suddenly smiling, “I 
can assure you that she is in the best possible hands. 
She knows that herself, I’m sure. What induced 
you, Hesther,”’ he said, addressing her directly, 
‘to climb out of your window like the heroine of a 
cinematograph and career about on the seashore 
with these two gentlemen is best known only to 
yourself. 
and are in 


\t least, you saw the error of your ways 
time, after all, to go abroad with us.” 
E advanced a step toward them. “And you, 
Mr. Harkness, don’t you think that you have 
rather violated the decencies of hospitality? I 
think you will admit that I showed you nothing but 
courtesy as host. I invited you to dinner, then to 
my house, showed you my few poor things, and how 
have you repaid me? {fs this the famous American 
courtesy? And may I ask, while we are on the 
question, what business this was of yours?” 
“It was Harkness 
firmly, “‘to rescue a helpless girl from such a house 


anybody’s business,” said 
as this.” 

‘*Indeed?”’ asked Crispin. 
maiter with this house?”’ 

Here Hesther broke in: 
ago,” she cried, ‘‘and ask vourself then what is the 
matter with this house and whether it is a place 
for a woman to remain in.”’ 


“And what is the 


“Look back two nights 


‘For myself,” said Crispin, “I think it is a very 
nice house and I am quite sorry that we are leaving 
it to-day. That is, some of us—not all,” he added. 

“Tf you are going to murder us,’’ Dunbar cried, 
“get done with it. We don’t fear you, you know, 
whatever color your hair may be. But whether 
you murder us or no I can tell you one thing, that 


your own time has come—not 
” 


many more hours 


of liberty for you 
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“All the more reason to make the 
those I have got,”’ said Crispin. 
No. 
the testing of certain theories of mine. 
ward to a very interesting hour or two. 
just four o'clock. 
or, at least, some of us do. 


It is now 


at all. I have no doubt you are all tired, but I 


don’t see any of you sleeping—not for an hour or 


two, at least.” 
Hesther said then: “ Mr. Crispin, I believe that I 
am chiefly concerned in this. 


these two gentlemen. 
I shall keep it.” 

“No, no!” Dunbar cried, “ee? 
springing forward. “You 
sha’n’t go with him anywhere. 
Hesther; by heaven, 
sha’n’t. Not while there's 
any breath in my body—”’ 

** And when there isn’t any 
breath in your body, Mr. 
Dunbar,”’ said Crispin, “‘ what 
then?” 

“A very good line for an 
Adelphi melodrama, Mr. 
Crispin,” said Harkness, “‘ but 
it seems to me that we've 











you 


stayed here talking long 
enough. I warn you that I 


am an American citizen and 
am not to be kept 
against my will—”’ 
“Aren’t you, indeed, Mr. 
Harkness?” said Crispin. 
“Well, that’s a line of Adel- 
phi drama, if you like. How 
many times in a Secret Ser 
vice play has the hero declared 
that he’s an American citizen? 
Which only goes to show, I 
suppose, how near real life is 


here 


to the theater—or rather 
how much more theatrical! 
real life is than the theater 


can ever hope to be. But 


you're all right, Mr. Hark- 
ness—I won't forget that you’re an American 
citizen. I promise you shall have special privileges.” 


Dunbar then did a foolish thing. He made a 
dash for the farther end of the hall. What he had 
in mind no one knows—inall probability to find 
a window, hurl himself through it and escape to give 
But the alarm to whom? That was, as 
far as things had gone vet, the foolishness of their 
position. A policeman arriving at the house would 
find nothing out of order, only that two gentlemen 
had broken in, barbarously, at a midnight hour to 
abduct the married lady of the family. 

Dunbar’s effort was foolish in any case; its issue 
was that, in a moment of time, without noise or a 
word spoken, the two Japanese servants had him 
held, one hand on either arm. He looked stupid 
enough, there in the middle of the hall, his eyes 
dim with tears of rage, his body straining ineffec- 
tively against that apparently light and casual hold. 


the alarm. 


UT it was strange to perceive how that move- 
ment of Dunbar’s had altered all the situation. 
Before that the three wore at least the semblance of 
visitors demanding of their host that they should be 
allowed to go; now they were prisoners and knew it. 





most of 
“Murder you? 
But you have fallen in very opportunely for 
I look for- 


We leave this house at eight— 
I can promise all of us 
a very interesting four hours with no time for sleep 


If I promise to go 
quietly with you abroad I hope that you will free 
I give you that promise and 


Understand 


WALPOLE 


LaGatta 


John 


Although Hesther and Harkness were still yn. 
touched, they were as conscious as was Dunbar of 
a sudden helplessness—and of a new fear. 

Harkness watched Crispin, who had walked for- 
y ward and now stood only a pace or two from Dun- 
bar. Harkness saw that his excitement was almost 
uncontrollable. His legs, set widely apart, were 
quivering, his nostrils panting, his eves closed 
so that he seemed a blind man scenting out his 
enemy. 

“You miserable fellow,’’ he said—and his voice 
was scarcely more than a whisper. ‘You fool— 
to think that you could interfere. I told you. . . . 
I warned you and now am I not justified? 
Yes—a thousand times. Within the next hour 


“*Tel’s swear this,’ 
said Harkness. ‘What- 
happens to us 
now, we'll be friends 
forever. Nothing shall 
ever separate us.’”’ 


ever 
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‘When the clock strikes six,’ said Crispin, ‘I shall want the com- 


pany of both vou gentlemen. 


you shall know what pain is and I shall watch you 
realize it.” 

Then his body trembled with a sort of passionate 
thythm, as though he were swaying to the run of 
some murmured tune. With his eyes closed and the 
shivering it was like the performance of some 
devotional rite. At Dunbar showed no 
lear, 

“You can do what you damn well please,”’ he 
shouted. “I’m not afraid of you, mad though you 
are!” 

“Mad? Mad?” said Crispin, suddenly opening 
his eyes. “That depends. Yes, that depends. Is 
4man mad who acts at last when given a perfectly 
ust and honorable opportunity for a pleasure from 
which he has restrained himself because the oppor- 
tunity hitherto was not honorable? And madness? 
A matter of taste, my friend, decides that. I like 
dlives—you do not. Are you therefore mad? 


least 


Make your adieus to the lady.’ 


Surely not. Be broad-minded, my friend. You have 
much to learn and little time in which to learn it.”’ 

Harkness perceived that the man was _ savor- 
ing every moment of this situation. His an- 
ticipations of what was to come were so ardent that 
the present scene was colored deep with them. He 
looked from one to another, testing them and his 
plans for them on his tongue. His madness—for 
never before had his eyes, his hands, his whole 
attitude of body more highly proclaimed him mad— 
had in it all the preoccupation with some secret life 
that leads to such a climax. For months, for years, 
grains of insanity like coins in a miser’s hoard had 
been heaping up to make this grand total. nd 
that the moment was come he was afraid 
lest it should melt under his 


now 
to touch the hoard 
fingers. 

He approached Harkness. 


““Mr. Harkness,” he said quite gently, “believe 
1 i 


me, I am sorry to see this. You took me in last 
evening. you did indeed. I felt that you had a rea 
interest in the beautiful things of art and we had that 
in common. All the time you were nothing but a 
dirty spy—a mean and dirty spy. What right had 
you to interfere in the private life of a private gentle- 
man who, twenty-four hours ago, was quite un- 
known to you, simply on the word of a crazy brag- 
gart boy? Have you so little todo that you must be 
poking your fingers into every one else’s business? 
I liked you. Mr. Harkness. As I told you quite 
honestly last evening, I don’t know where I have 
met a stranger to whom I took more warmly. But 
you have disappointed me. You have only yourself 
to thank for this—only yourself to thank.” 
Harkness replied firmly. “Mr. Crispin, I had 
every right to act as I have done and I only wish to 
God that it had been successful. It is true 
that when I came down (Continued on page 103) 
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Soup for health— 
every day! 


Our colors are Red-and-White, 


Let’s cheer them each noon and night, 


For they’re on the Label 
That brings to our table 
The Campbell’s we eat with delight! 















































Vegetables of such extraordinary quality that no 


home could hope to obtain them for its regular supply! 


This is one reason so many people say Campbell’s 
Vegetable Soup is the best they ever tasted. 


It takes a large number of ingredients and just the 
right kind of ingredients to make such exceptionally 
good vegetable soup. 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup has thirty-two different 
ingredients. And they are the best that money can buy. 


So hearty that it is eaten frequently as a meal. 


So delicious that it’s famous! 
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THE TRIMMING OF MR. EDGAR 


him with no expression in her face. Never- 
theless, it was clear that she was studying 
him. Then, with a certain deliberation, her 
lips parted. She laughed softly and with 
evident amusement. 

“But my dear Hugh!”’ she 
“Tt has come to this, then?” 

“It has come to this,’’ he admitted. 

She turned to the butler 

“William,” she directed, “show this gentle- 
man to a bathroom. Provide for him what- 
ever you can in the way of clothes and 
necessities. Monsieur will lunch with us.” 

The man bowed and turned to usher the 
newcomer toward the stairs. The latter, 
however, hesitated for a moment. 

““Your welcome,” he said to the woman, 
“overjoys me. I beg, however, that you will 
not feel undue alarm on my account. My 
clothes, it is true, were better thrown away. 
But—” 

“You need not explain,” 
coldly. ‘‘Hasten to follow William. I am 
impatient to welcome you under more 
favorable circumstances, the first of my 
Virgins to obey the summons.” 

He turned away with a little shrug of the 
shoulders—scarcely the gesture of a tramp. 
Then he followed his guide up the broad 
marble stairs. 


exclaimed. 


she interrupted 


N A suit of gray English tweeds, obviously 

the production of a first-class tailor, 
shaved, manicured, and redolent of the odors 
of the bathroom, the tramp, when he made his 
way out on to the piazza an hour later, had 
certainly all the outward appearance of a 
gentleman Madame regarded him with 
critical approval; William with such amaze 
ment that he nearly dropped the silver tray 
which he was carrying 

‘A marvelous transformation!” Madame 
murmured. ‘“‘You were always the hand- 
somest of my little company, you know, 
Hugh, in your way. What a pity that your 
looks do not seem to have led you to pros- 


perity!”’ 

“Why should I regret ill fortune,” he 
rejoined, “‘which has brought me back to 
you? ” 

“Your coming was inevitable,” she re- 


minded him, “whether your fortune had been 
good or ill.” 

“True,” he admitted. 
hat I should be the first.”’ 

“Where were you?” she inquired. 

‘In Marseilles three days ago.”’ 

“* Marseilles!”’ 

“T landed there from foreign parts,” he 
explained. ‘The day I landed I picked up a 
newspaper in a café on the quay—and here 
I am.” 

“I do not inquire too closely into your 
udventures,"”’ Madame said, as she led the 
way toward the luncheon table, “but you 
know the one condition which breaks our 
tie?” 

‘I have never forgotten it,” he replied. 
“Let me at once reassure you. I have met 
with various misfortunes during my wander- 
ings, but I have not been in prison.” 

“Excellent!’’ she murmured. ‘‘For some 
of the others I fear. You, however, with all 
your faults, were always a man.” 

He bowed a little ironically 

“An al fresco lunch,” he observed, watch- 


“Tt is odd, though, 





ing the servants bring out a table. “‘I have 
had many on my way from Marseilles, but 
scarcely like _ this. One is perhaps 


discreet before your household?” he asked 
‘My servants are still selected on the same 
principle,” she replied. “But it is perhaps 
better.” 
“Why have you decided to disband us?” 
he demanded. 


HE shrugged her shoulders very slightly. 

They were served from a sideboard inside 
one of the rooms. She waited until William, 
who appeared to have dismissed his sub- 
ordinates, was occupied there before she 
answered. 

“T am getting old, perhaps, or poor, or 
weary. I need distraction. I wanted to see 
what had become of you all—and there is 
your quittance to earn, you must remember. 
It suits you to pay me this visit?” 

“Suits me!” he repeated. ‘‘Why not? 
I am a ruined and broken man. I was on my 
way ten minutes after I had read your 
message. I followed the Mediterranean here 
and I came strangely. I walked by night, by 
day I rested and bathed. It has been quite 
a wonderful experience. I could write a new 
guide to the Riviera. I have a franc and a 
few sous left.” 

Madame stretched out her hand lazily, 
opened a silk bag which hung from her chair, 


took out a small volume and studied it 
carefully. 
“You will be glad to hear, then,” she 


announced, setting it down, “that you are 
you 


better off than imagine. There are 


E. Phillips 


Oppenheim’s 


Story 


(Continued from page 41) 


sixty-two thousand, five hundred francs due 
to you.” 

““[mpossible!”’ he exclaimed. 

She smiled. 

‘A seventh share of the Gobert appropria- 
tion belonged to you,”’ she explained. ‘“‘ You 
have not as yet received a penay.” 

‘I disown the Gobert appropriation,” he 
replied. ‘‘There was a woman in it.” 

“To disown an affair, which is already 
accomplished, is merely an affectation,’ she 
declared. ‘There was a woman concerned 
who chose to be disagreeable. Nothing 
happened to her. She was simply ignored. 
I shall write you out a cheque upon the 
Credit Lyonnais which will enable you to 
present a reasonable appearance here.” 

““And my quittance?”’ he inquired. 

“There is no great hurry about that,” 
she told him. ‘A rest here will do you no 
harm and there are several schemes in my 
mind. Your present business is to replenish 
your wardrobe and to take up your position 
as a guest in my house.” 

“The effort,”’ he observed, ‘would appear 

easy.” 
The stillness of the sun-warmed lazy air 
was suddenly broken. One heard no longer 
the humming of the bees, the drone of count- 
less insects, the downward rush of the little 
stream at the end of the garden. These 
fainter and more musical sounds were drowned 
by the insistent throb of an approaching 
automobile. A small two-seater tore round 
the last bend of the drive, and was pulled 
up with quite unforeseen abruptness at the 
bottom of the flight of steps. A girl, the sole 
occupant of the car, descended, and came 
smiling to meet them. She was very young, 
and as she drew near it became apparent that 
she was unexpectedly beautiful. She was 
tall and slim. Her hair, which escaped 
bounds a little, was almost the yellow of the 
Rhine maidens. Her eyes were a dark brown, 
her eyebrows very distinct and well-defined. 
Her mouth was delightful; soft and with a 
continual disposition to develop a humorous 
curve. She acknowledged, with some sur- 
prise, Madame’s introduction. 

“Mr. Hugh Cardinge—my niece, Claire 
Fantenay.” 

The girl shook hands with a pleasant word. 
Cardinge, who had watched her with an 
absorbed gaze, only bowed. The servant 
was already preparing another place at the 
luncheon table. 

““How is this?’’ Madame inquired. “TI 
thought that you were lunching with Armand 
at the Golf Club.” 


HE girl frowned a little, blushed, and bit 

her lip. It was obvious that she was 
younger than she had at first appeared, and 
her distress made her seem, to the man who 
had scarcely yet removed his eyes from her, 
more beautiful than ever. 

“Armand annoyed me,” she confessed. 
“I preferred to return. Besides, there was a 
message which he desired me to bring to you.” 
A message?"’ Madame repeated. 

The girl nodded. 

“You may understand it,” she continued. 
““Nobody else could. He told me to say that 
it had arrived this morning. What ‘it’ was 
he did not condescend to explain.”’ 

Madame sighed. 

“You children!’ she 
antly. 

The girl took her place at the table. The 
shadow of some recent annoyance or hurt 
lingered still in her face. 

‘If Armand is a child,” she said, “I prefer 
to consider myself grown up. If he is grown 
up, I should prefer to be a child.” 

“By the bye,’’ Madame inquired irrele- 
vantly, “‘ with whom did Armand play?” 

“With a very dull man whom I specially 
dislike,” the girl answered. ‘‘He could have 
had several better matches, but he insisted 
on waiting for this person. Most annoying 
for me because I particularly wanted to walk 
round.” 

‘You have omitted to mention the name 
of this objectionable person,” Madame re- 
minded her. 

“Sorry,” the girl replied, “I thought you'd 
guess. Mr. Edgar Franks, I think he calls 
himself-—the man whom every one kowtows 
to because he’s a millionaire. What does 
Armand want with millionaires?” 


murmured toler- 


Fe® the remainder of luncheon Madame 
and her niece talked on indifferent sub- 
jects, chiefly in French. Their guest remained 
silent \fterwards, however, when his 
hostess invited him to walk with her in the 
gardens, he had something to say. 

“Madame,” he began, “I have obeyed 
the call. I am here—as before. But you 
will remember that in the past there was one 
condition. Women remained outside any- 
thing to which we put our hands.” 

“Well?” 


“The girl there,” he went on. “She is very 
young, and I am sure that she is innocent. 
You have no niece.’ 


N ADAME laughed softly. Again her 
laugh was devoid of any suggestion of 
mirth. 

“Always the Sir Galahad,” she scoffed. 
“‘T suppose you’d still cut a man’s throat, if 
you wanted to.” 

“If I wanted to, without a doubt,” he 
admitted coolly. ‘I have killed several 
since we met.” 

“But the girl, chiefly, I suppose, because 
she has a baby face, and, from the standards 
of you men, is beautiful, must not be brought 
into touch with such things.” 

“That is so,” he agreed. ‘‘ You remember 
how it was in the old days? Children, dogs, 
and women one places outside. In other 
respects you have not known me scrupulous.” 

They sat side by side in the pleasant sunlit 
stillness. Madame was silent. The beauty 
of his surroundings seemed to act like an 
irritant upon her companion. 

“Tell me,” he asked abruptly. “‘Have you 
any definite plans, or is it your ambition to 
organize a new Decameron in this wonderful 
new home of yours?” 

“‘T have no plans,” she answered. ‘‘Our 
covenant enjoins that when the time came 
for disbandment I should send for you all and 
require you to earn your quittance. That 
time seemed to me to have arrived. I need 
amusement badly.” 

“You have summoned us all?” 

“Every one of you,” she replied with a 
faint but poignant smile. ‘‘They are not all 
as prompt as you, but they will come. Most 
of them will hate it, but they dare not stay 
away.” 

““And in the matter of my quittance?”’ he 
asked. 

‘Your enterprise is already arranged for,” 
she told him. ‘‘The message which my niece 
brought from the Golf Club has confirmed 





“Tt must be understood that the young 
lady is in no way concerned in the under- 
taking,” he stipulated. 

The light of a supreme and angry contempt 
flashed for a moment in her eyes. 

“Under the circumstances,” she scoffed, 
“conditions from you seem a little absurd. 
You desire your quittance, I presume. You 
must earn it.” 

““Madame,” he replied, unmoved, “you 
should never mock the unfortunate. I admit 
that I am a soldier of fortune, and to-day I 
am a pauper—except for the amount you 
spoke of. But my principles are unshaken.” 

“In effect, you weary me,” she declared. 
“However, let it pass. All that I require of 
you is that you rob a fat man, not of money, 
but of information.” 

‘The business appeals to me,”’ he declared. 
“‘T hate fat men. I was annoyed by one this 
morning.” 

“Then listen,” Madame enjoined. 


R. EDGAR FRANKS, as was his usual 

custom, drove himself home from the 
Golf Club in his superb two-seated Fiat. He 
drove himself on these brief excursions and 
dispensed with the services of a chauffeur 
because it was rather the thing to do among 
the young bloods of the neighborhood. He 
Was a vain and nervous man, with a great 
gift for imitation. He drove without skill 
and without pleasure, and even sometimes 
bragged about his speed. He was decidedly 
unused to emergencies, however, and_ his 
presence of mind was negligible. Conse- 
quently when he turned one of the hairpin 
corners of the drive which led from the road 
below to his villa on the outskirts of Antibes, 
he was aghast to find another car blocking 
the way, the driver leaning over the wheel, 
as though he had been taken suddenly ill, 
or fallen asleep. The next few seconds were 
moments of hysterical flurry on the part of 
Mr. Edgar Franks. He shouted and swerved 
and jammed on his brakes with the clumsy 
force of the terrified amateur. His first clear 
realization, after he had brought his car to a 
standstill a few feet from the other, was a 
further amazing incident. The man who 
had been leaning over the wheel was now 
leaning over him—a tall man, wearing, in 
cold blood and in the middle of the afternoon, 
a black crépe mask. Simultaneously he was 
introduced to an entirely new but not un- 
pleasant odor, the disconcerting part of which 
was, however, that, with the first whiff, he 
completely forgot his state of terror, and 
lapsed into absolute unconsciousness. . . . 

‘Pardon, Monsieur.” 

Mr. Edgar Franks opened his eyes about a 
quarter of an hour later, and looked into the 
puzzled face of his head gardener. He blinked 
rapidly for several moments, but said nothing. 

“T took the liberty of awakening Mon- 
sieur,” the man explained diffidently. “It 
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seemed to me that Monsicur had per, 
gone to sleep inadvertently.” Dethay 

Mr. Edgar Franks was not only a fat m 
but he was given to self-indulgence d 
was well known that it was his Custon 7 
drink large quantities of white wine Pah 
middle of the day, followed by various lig a 
brandies. The fact of his going off to's 
in his car, therefore, was not so Surprisi . 
his gardener as it might otherwise have ‘ 
His subsequent behavior, however was le 
explicable. tie 

““Where’s_ the 
Franks demanded. 

“The other car, Monsieur?” the m 
repeated, in a tone of surprise. 3 
no other car.” 

Mr. Edgar Franks felt for his brake, an 
found that» it had been adjusted by son 
other and stronger hand than his. Then | 
tore open his coat, and searched his pockets 
His pocketbook was there untouched, ¢o; 
taining, as a matter of fact, some ten mi 
notes more than the sum which he y. 
accustomed to carry about with him. Thee 
were the two letters which he had receiy 
by that morning’s post still in their envelopes 
and there was also the cable which had be 
brought to him on the links. His watch, ay 
the gold chain to which were attached sop 
harmless accessories, such as a cigaret holde 
a match-box, and a pencil, still remained 
He was forced to come to two conclusion: 
The first was that he had been robbed ; 
nothing. The second was that he was » 
only unhurt, but feeling remarkably avai 
and well. Still, just in front of him were th4 
marks of the other car, where it had stopp: 

“Damned if I can understand this!” 
murmured, as his foot sought the si 
starter. 


other car?” Mr, Edg 


“T have se 






ADAME, already changed for dinne 

was reclining in a sheltered corner 
the wide flower-enclosed piazza. The la 
wisteria hung down and mingled with 
profusion of roses—there was a backgrow 
of orange-blossoms, and of pink floweriaj 
shrubs. Amid it all Madame sat sphinslikeJ 
an elusive, almost an inappropriate figure] 
in a Paris gown, faintly redolent of perfum: 
her smooth complexion obviously a tribui 
to the enameler’s art, her eyebrows delicate 
penciled, her lips judiciously carmined, h4 
hair, rich and soft and beautiful in colo 
still seeming somehow to lack entire allegiand 
to the forehead which it skilfully encoiled 
She was the supreme word in artistic artificial 
ity, triumphing over its unpleasing suggestiog 
by the exercise of faultless taste and 4 
mystic gifts of sartorial genius. .. . 

She turned her head to watch the approac¢ 
of her guest. Some miraculous foresight ha 
provided him also with dinner clothes, whi 
fitted him as adequately as the lounge suit 
the morning. He was no longer even reminiy 
cent of the tramp. 

“So your first enterprise was successful’ 
she murmured. ‘I trust that it amused you 

“Indifferently,” he answered, lighting 
cigaret. “It was too easy. Still it appeal 
to one’s sense of humor,” he went on. 
Edgar Franks turned out to be the fat 1 
who woke me this morning on the golf li 
I sent him to sleep this afternoon, with you 
wonderful new anesthetic. Your professor 
to be congratulated.” 

“Henri might well become the greate: 
scientist of this generation, if only he he 
application and could forget that there wi 
such a thing in the world as absinthe,’ » 
observed. = 

“T am still puzzled,” he confessed, sinking 
into a chair by her side. “All that I did w 
to read a cablegram, remember its contetts 
and telephone them to you from Antibes. 

‘Tt was sufficient,”’ she assured him. “That 
cable announced the secret purchase | 
another oil company to be added to “% 
Edgar Franks group. The announcemen 
not to be made until next week. 
already cabled my brokers in New York , 
will be an affair of fifteen or twenty thousit! 
pounds.” 

“What a brain,” he murmured. “A 
rate it is a comfort to feel that I am & 
my bread and salt.” 

She turned her head and 
lazily. ee 
“T wonder sometimes, Hugh,” she #% 
“why you never did any good for yous 
in the world?” t 
“T very nearly did—once.” 






















looked at his 


“Lately?” a 
“Not long ago. Since the days of our ls 
exploits together. Why, here 7 
my other golfing acquaintance of this me 
ing,” he went on, turning his head at ™ 


sound of approaching footsteps. “Its be 
youth who was playing with the fat man 


Fa 
The newcomer quickened his pace ve 
bent low over Madame and raised her Hn8 
(Concluded on page 50) 
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to his lips. She directed his attention to 
Cardinge. 

“This is a very old friend, Armand,” she 
said. ‘“‘Mr. Hugh Cardinge—my nephew, 
Armand Toyes.” 

“Charmed,” the young man declared 
courteously. 





| HEY shook hands. Cardinge was con- 

scious of a swift return of that queer 
feeling of dislike which had brought the scowl 
into his face only a few hours betore. The 
young man possessed what seemed at first 
to be a pleasant face and a frank expression. 
Apart from a tinge of sunburn his color was 
somewhat high, the faint down of a dark 
mustache adorned his lips, he had clear brown 
eyes, beautifully brushed silky hair, and the 
complexion of a girl. His manner was in- 
gratiating. If he recollected his previous 
meeting with Cardinge, he betrayed no signs 
of it. Yet Cardinge, content, as a rule, with a 
superficial outlook upon life, a scoffer at 
psychics, found something in that young 
man’s face which filled him with bitter and 
instinctive aversion. He glanced question- 
ingly toward Madame. 

“It surprises you,” she inquired, “‘that I 
have discovered a nephew as well as a 
niece?” 

“The relationship in one case being as 
mythical as in the other, I should imagine,” 
he rejoined with faint sarcasm. 

Madame did not accept the challenge. 
She was occupied in watching the approach 
of the girl who had stepped out on to the 
terrace 2 moment before. The sunlight had 


caught her hair, which seemed like 4 es 
halo of gold around her face, a little. “~ 
now than earlier in the day. Her posh cn 
anxious, her expression palpably disturbed 
The young man, who had risen to his feet 
at her coming, approached her with 4 “ 
ciliatory smile. sa 

“My little friend is not angry with 
any more?” he asked. “Here js Willian 
announcing dinner. Let me take you jn.” ‘ 

His voice was soft, almost caressing yet t 
Cardinge there seemed to be somethin a 
menace in it. The girl laid her fingers 
his arm without a word. — 

“Tf you children have quarreled,” Madam 
said, as she accepted Cardinge’s arm ~ 
must make friends again. To-night aps 
night of rejoicing. We are going to drink 
champagne. Our friend Hugh Cardinge here 
has won his quittance.”’ 

She handed him a long sealed envelo 
which she drew from the silk bag at her side 
He glanced at it for a moment with reminis. 
cent curiosity, and then deliberately tore jt 
into fragments. 

“You are no longer,” she reminded him 
with a faint smile, “one of my Virgins. Won't 
you stay with us for a little time, as my 
guest?” . 

He hesitated. Just at that moment the 
girl looked around. The arm on which 
Madame’s fingers rested grew rigid. Car. 
dinge changed his mind. 

“You are very kind,” he replied. “T will 
stay on for a short time with pleasure.” 
(The second story in this series will appear in 

the August issue) 


WESTWARD—-WHOA! 


Gene Markey’s Article 


(Concluded from page 45) 


the greatest feature of the West, for the 
Easterner, is the Westerner. Despite what 
the cinema has done to him, in his native 
haunts he is delightful. And you will find 
him this summer little changed in character 
since the days when he looked after cows in- 
stead of dudes: picturesque, quaint, humorous, 
philosophical, suspicious of dudes at first, but 
capable of fine friendship—he is the last 
cavalier left in America. 











July and August are his busy months: the 
dude season is open season for him, and he 
proudly displays for the effete East his 
gayest raiment of silk neckerchiefs and 
shirts, and his fanciest-stepping pony. The 
ménage of every dude ranch includes three or 
four real cowboys (and at least one of them is 
handsome), with a sense of the West's tradi- 
tion and a knowledge of what the movies 
have led people to expect of them. They are 
priceless characters. I would rather spend a 
half hour with one on a corral fence, lazily 
smoking, than to chat at the Ritz with the 
most brilliant literary gentleman England 
ever sent over. 


HE West has a great deal more to offer 

the East by way of entertainment than 
may be set down on paper. It is such an 
utterly different way to spend the summer, 
If you like horses and riding, then you will 
adore the life out there: if you have never 
ridden you will come back the most ardent 
(and hardened) horseman in the world. For 
several summers I have seen précieux Eas- 
terners go West prepared to hate its infor- 
mality, only to become the most enthusiastic 
synthetic Westerners that ever swung into a 
stock saddle. And the English particularly 
adore it. Last summer we were much amused 
by a visiting Englishwoman, Lady B—, who 
used to rush around with a camera, photo- 
graphing everything on the landscape that 


looked like a cowboy. When she returned to 
London she must have had thousands of feet 
of film—enough to make several reels of 
Tom Mix pictures. 

Everywhere in the West the rodeo is the 
popular sport: as dear to the hearts of the 
natives as the bull-fight is to Spain—and 
considerably less cruel. The rodeo is the last 
survival of the old frontier, and I know of 
nothing, with the exception of the Grand 
National or an international polo game, that 
offers the onlooker so many thrills. In the 
small shows staged at dude ranches and Estes 
Park there is a charming intimacy. It means 
much more to the excited dude from Boston 
to see, a few feet away, his favorite cowboy 
“bulldogging” a steer, or to see the man 
who takes care of his horse roping an elu- 
sive calf. 

And there is no thrill comparable to witness- 
ing a friend in the act of riding a bucking 
horse! Not to mention the cowboy tree-for- 
all races, in which the more optimistic dudes 
themselves contend. The big rodeos, such 
as may ke seen at Cheyenne or in Madison 
Square Garden, aren’t half the fun of the 
little shows that you yourself help to organize 
in your own community. 


UT there is one great disadvantage in the 

West in summer-time: it is a_healthy 
existence. You do not dance all night, 
because you are too tired from a day in the 
saddle. And those days in the saddle offer 
such an amazing variety: cavalcades of dudes 
riding across the plains or up steep trails 
exploring mountains; camping parties, sleep- 
ing at night under the stars and wakening 
with the odor of fresh coffee in the air. And 
out there the air is fragrant with something 
besides gasoline. That is why it is precarious 
to recommend the West for a vacation: It & 
too healthy. 


(Concluded from page 65) 


which threw its rhythmic jet high into the sun- 


to the wrist ot her whose charm is menacet 


GEMS OF ARABY 
| 


light. My host remained silent for almost an 
hour after our greeting, and, recalling that in 
its rare refinement the Oriental mind assumes 
that its thoughts are understood by a friend, 
though unspoken, I remained silent as well. 
“IT returned to New York, composed the 
jewels I have described, and proposed this 
original method of wearing them. The fact 
accomplished, I received a letter from my 
friend in Arabia, in which he recalled my visit 
ot the year before. ‘As I looked at the spray 
of the fountain,’ he wrote, ‘I saw in it that 
which most closely concerned you. I seemed 
to see each drop of water as a jewel. How 
charming, I mused. if my friend were to act 
on the fancy of the poet Zoheir—that though 
a woman may rest content with her beauty 
as it is, how much might she not enhance it 
by the light of its own peculiar gem! If this 
understanding artist were but to adjust to the 
bared throat of that client whose beauty lacks 
the fire of courage, the indomitable diamond; 


by her own attractive folly, the topaz which 
lends wisdom; to the ear of her who is incline! 
to coldness the fervent ruby; to the arm of het 
who is too pensive the sapphire, which gv 
ioy; to the neck of the modern athlete the 
turquoise which renders its wearer impervio® 
to falls—but always the jewel worn close » 
the uncovered arm, throat, or ear of the wear 
that the aura may lose none of its import: My 
eye fell tor a moment from the spray 10 the a 
to the ground at my feet. I saw something 
sparkle; not a drop of water nor a preciol 
gem, but a particle of glass. It was one of the 
greatest sages of all time, I then rememberes, 
who had studied all literatures, listened to 
teachers, traveled through all countries m 
search of Absolute Beauty, and who at last 
found it reflected m a bit ot broken glass. 
“Am I not justified m believing,” asks aA 
artist in gold and precious gems, “that f 
composer of jewels should live for 2 part 
each year, at least, in the reflective East: 
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Forty thousand francs at Pollock’s in the 
rue Royale.” 

“Suzanne is a costly luxury, isn’t she?” 
smiled the Frenchman. 

“Quite. Besides, there are her current bills 
which I have to foot—and her regrettable 
infidelities. Why—” he laughed; the man’s 
Europeanization at this moment was im- 
mense, fantastic, incredible, “‘she explains 
both her bills and her infidelities with one of 
those typical puns of hers—tells me that every 
woman wants—oh—a little change occa- 
sionally.” 

“Superb!” said Demidoff for the third time, 
while all over the music hall the shouts of 
“Encore! Encore!” were growing phrenetic 
in their insistence. ‘I believe that I love her. 
Her eyes are very innocent, very sweet.” 

““Very—what?” demanded Townsend. 

Prince Demidoff paid no attention to his 
friend’s astonished query. He hardly heard. 

“‘And her hair—” he continued, speaking 
as if to himself, “‘it is like a promise, like a hope 
of forgotten dreams. It is like a sudden, high 
wonder of sunsets. Dear God—” and there 
was in his eyes all the poetry of his twenty- 
five years, all the motley imaginings and 
the self-hurting mysticism of his Russian 
soul, “‘her hair is like her heart—clear and 
golden—”’ 

Townsend was becoming embarrassed 
because, being English, he did not like to see 
the nakedness of an alien soul. He was be- 
coming frightened because he knew the other 
well, knew his soft, slow Slavic sweetness, 
knew that his imagination was all boyish and 
quixotic and silvery-white, clear of the vague, 
tongue-showing satyr shapes which rot the 
core of western Europe. 

Theirs was a strange friendship. For Town- 
send was the other’s opposite in every last 
characteristic. He was of the British, British. 
The Townsends, to quote his own words, “‘ate 
Sussex mutton and drank Sussex ale long 
before William the Conqueror stuck his ugly 
Norman nose across the Channel.” Beef 
and Brawn was his slogan, Empire and 
Mastery—and damn all foreigners! But, 
somehow, he loved Prince Demidoff with an 
almost feminine tenderness of which he was 
half ashamed. He wanted to protect him; 
wanted no harm to come to him. 


ND he felt harm now; felt it subcon- 
sciously, psychically; felt it like something 
slimy and gray and loathsome. 

“Look here, Sascha,” he said. ‘ You don’t 
by any chance mean to sit there and tell me 
with a straight face that this small, carrot- 
topped Parisian chanteuse has got her barbs 
into you—that you—oh—”’ again he grew em- 
barrassed, squirmed at the word—*‘love her?” 

“T adore her. I stand aside in the shade 
under the tree of her loveliness, with my head 
bent—” 

““My sainted Grandaunt Priscilla!” ex- 
claimed the Englishman. ‘‘Tremendously 
poetical, old bean! Absolutely top-hole! 
I know. I was an Oxford undergrad once and 
loved the daughter of a harness-maker on 
High Street and bought three hunting-saddles 
from her dad I didn’t need and addressed her 
in Latin serpentine verses and Pindaric 
dithyrambs. Right-o! Love is like the 
measles. But you are such a serious young 
blighter. Let me tell you—” 

The rest of his sentence was swallowed in an 
avalanche of sound as the orchestra switched 
into a syncopated belching of drum and flute 
to introduce the next number on the program, 
a team of American negroes. They danced 
on flat-footedly, with the quaint, jungly grace 
of their breed. But the audience would have 
none of them just now. They wanted 
Suzanne. 

“Encore!” 

“Encore!” 

A short, purple-faced, bow-legged colonel of 
Cossacks rose and waved an imperious hand 
toward the stage. 

‘““Poshali!” he shouted to the negroes. 
“Clear out!” 

The negroes laughed good-humoredly, 
motioning to the wings where Suzanne was 
waiting. 

“Encore! Encore!” came the insistent de- 
mand. 


ND then, when the polite western Euro- 
pean phrase did not accomplish the 
desired result, the Russians in the audience, 
figuratively speaking, tucked their trousers 
into their boots and became purely Slav. 
They broke into ringing, dramatic Russian 
words of praise: 

“* Bozhestvenno!”’ 

“ Vosskititelno!” 

** 4A kh—ona bezpodobna!” 

“* Prevosskodno!”’ 

They wanted her, demanded her, increased 
their applause a hundredfold when finally 
she came on the stage, laughing, throwing 
kisses right and left. 

Suddenly the applause stopped. Came a 
void of silence. Suzanne de Cassagnac re- 
commenced her song: 


“Quand j'vois les fill’s de dix-sept ans 
Cela m’fait penser qu’ya ben longtem, 
Moi aussi j’ Vai é&é pucelle, mbs, 

A Grenelle .. .”’ 


Again the clamor was deafening 
clapped. Daggers rattled. wane. Et 

** 4 kh—golubushka!”’ cried a hearty. ruddy. 
skinned Russian butcher, still fetid with 4 
smell of the mutton that he had carved dy ~ 
the day. He reached into his plaited leat : 
belt, took out a well-filled purse, and thre: 4 
on the stage. He could afford it, he decane 
naively, loudly. Didn’t he handle the js . 
contracts for the officers of the Teherkes 
Cossacks, and were not the latter, with thei 
resplendent, cherry-red tunics and their sily 4 
and-ivory cartridge belts, famed as the rd 
horsemen and the greatest gourmets in all the 
Russias? 

An official of the Bokharan Ameer’s palac 
with long, effeminate hands and a beard dyed 
crimson with henna, rose and walked - to 
the stage. No European, no Christian Was 
going to outdo him in a gesture of magnif. 
cence. He _ bowed, purred polite Persian 
words of admiration that wound up with a 
sonorous: “Ee mudud Allah!” drew from his 
thumb a ten-carat canary diamond set in 
hammered platinum and dropped it at 
Suzanne’s feet. 

_ She bent. She picked up both purse and 
ring. She was very French, very logical, very 
practical. a 


TILL the tumult and the excitement cop. 
tinued crescendo. Flowers were thrown 
on the stage, gloves, money, jewels. A young 
Turkoman chief from the Merv oasis contrib. 
uted a gold-sheathed dagger with emerald- 
studded hilt that his ancestor had blooded 
six hundred years ago, when he had followed 
Chenghiz Khan, the Mongol Emperor, to the 
conquest of the western world. A drunken 
Circassian prince parted with his bench-made, 
patent-leather pumps, declaring with al- 
coholic tearfulness that he hoped they would 
protect Mademoiselle’s narrow feet against 
the harsh pebbles on the road of her life. A 
white-bearded councilor of the Russian- 
Central Asian Forestry Department, who was 
old enough to have known better, unpinned 
from his lapel the blazing decoration of the 
Red Eagle and tossed it across the footlights, 
The scene was Russian. It was Asiatic, 
It was barbarous and splendid. 

And all the while Suzanne de Cassagnac 
smiled and laughed and waved her thanks: 

“Merci! Merci, mes amis!” 

She gathered her harvest, including every 
last flower and glove and cuff-link and Russian 
ruble and Bokharan toman gold-piece, includ- 
ing even the Circassian prince’s patent- 
leather pumps, with the help of her severe, 
black-frocked Breton maid who had come from 
her dressing-room. She did it quite shame- 
lessly, as a simple matter of common sense. 
She was the sort of woman who could not talk 
to an archangel without winking at him and 
making him feel self-conscious. But she was 
Latin to the core: she had a steadily growing 
bank account at the Crédit Lyonnais in Paris. 

“Merci! Ah—merci, merci, mes amis! 
Au revoir! A demain!” Then to her maid, in 
an undertone: “Are they not stupid cattle, 
Marie-Claire?"—and she was off into the 
wings with a final pirouette. 

Even after the negro team had danced on 
again with quaint, shuffling steps and a haunt- 
ing melody reminiscent of Louisiana’s cane- 
brake and corn, the crowd continued in 2 
ferment of excitement. There were stl 
scattered, explosive ‘“‘ Bravos!” There was 
still staccato hand-clapping. There were still 
glistening blue eyes of Slav, glistening black 
eyes of Tartar and Turkoman. 


T WAS not that the Frenchwoman was 

beautiful. Indeed, she was not. Not 
could she sing three notes in tune. Nor was 
her dancing exceptionally graceful. But 
“extraordinary!” Jerome Townsend ad 
mitted. ‘She has a certain something—a 
oh—how shall I put it—”’ 

‘She has soul—a great and fragrant sweet- 
ness of soul!” said Demidoff; and he added, 
in a curiously cold and even voice, “I sha 
marry her.” 

“What—?” The 
startled out of his usual phlegm. 
say that... ?” 

“Tf she will have me.” 

“You don’t mean it, man. 

“Tt Go.” 

“You're mad 


Englishman sat UP, 
‘Did you 


You can't : 


stark, raving mad!” 


“T was never more sane in my life—nor 

more determined.” 
**Great God!” : 
He knew 


Townsend was thoroughly upset. 
both the man and the woman. He knew that 
Suzanne de Cassagnac, socially, ethically, 
and morally, was nothing except a very thrill- 
ing product of tasteful sloth, scabbed with 
luxury and diseased with privilege, always 
petting her own hard thoughts and puncturing 

(Continued on page 90) 
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the lives of strangers with the dagger-point 
of her personality. And this man, this tense- 
souled idealistic Don Quixote of the steppes- 
‘the sort of blighter,’’ Townsend described 
him later on, ‘whose long suit, inevitably, 
is Honor spelled with a large, capital, bull- 
necked H!’’—spoke of her fragrant sweet- 
ness of soul; spoke of marrying her. . . . 


“Lou, Lou, I love you, 


I love you, that’s true 


came the negroes’ soft, slurring drawl, brush- 
ing out across the footlights. 

“Adorable, our little Suzanne!” said a 
captain of Tcherkess Cossacks at the next 
table. 

**Absolutely!”” agreed his companion, the 
same white-bearded councilor of the Forestry 
Department who had unpinned his decoration 
and tossed it at Suzanne’s feet. ‘‘Still—’ 
he sighed, “she is meant for you youngsters, 
not for men like me. At my age forbidden 
fruit is mostly canned 

‘“‘T wonder if she has brains, Boris Fedoro- 
vitch?”’ 

“What is the difference, Dmitri Petrovitch? 
At least she has brains enough to know that 
the world wants nothing of her—except 
herself.”’ 

“Her hair—’’ exclaimed the Cossack, “‘it 
intoxicates me!” 

“Stick to vodka, little brother. It is less 
expensive—and far less poisonous.” 

From the other end of the music hall, 
stabbing sharp and clear through the pall of 
silence that had dropped after the negro team 
had danced off amidst scattered, weak ap- 
plause, came the voice of Timur Kadjar Khan, 
the Turkoman chief: 

“Why—no, my 
Viscount de Broglie. 
love such a woman.” 

Townsend looked at Demidoff, wondering 
if the other had heard the drifting, ironic 
comment. It did not appear that he had. He 
was quiet, serene, starry-eyed. 

Townsend gave a little shudder. There was 
something which he wanted to tell the other; 
wondered how he might. 


friend!’’ addressing the 
“One cannot exactly 


ERE, in his friend’s heart, was an illusion 

which should be uprooted and which he 
himself could uproot by a word, the statement 
of a brutal fact. All he had to do was to re- 
late the truth, that Suzanne de Cassagnac had 
played a fleeting but hectic part in his own life 
before Timur Kadjar Khan, the Parisianized 
Turkoman, had stepped on the scene with his 
gold, his cabochon emeralds. But Townsend’s 
code of honor was rigid. It did not permit him 
to speak in such a fashion about a woman who 
had been an intimate factor of his life. And, 
even supposing that he sacrificed his code of 
honor on the altar of friendship, would Demi- 
doff believe him? And, if he did believe, 
would it influence him except to strengthen 
his obstinacy? The man was a Slav, an ideal- 
ist, a fanatic, a dreamer 

*“You aren't serious, are you?”’ he stam- 
mered finally, hedging for time, knowing well 
what the answer would be. 

“Quite serious. I shall ask her to-night.” 

It was then that, suddenly, the Englishman 
made up his mind to tell the truth. It em- 
barrassed him, made him feel uneasy. So he 
commenced in a roundabout way. : 

“Look here,” he said. ‘You won't think 
me a cad, will you, Sascha?” 

“Why should I?” 

“Because of what I am going to say to you.” 

“Vee” 

“ Well—oh—I fancy it’s quite the jolly old 
ticket, quite fair, you know, to find out all 
about the chap who’s going to marry your 
sister, what? But when it comes to the 
woman... .”’ 

“Wait!” interrupted Demidoff. 

“Let me say what I have to say. When it 
comes to the female of the species, the girl 
who’s going to. marry your best pal, then 
what’stheterm? Right-o! Chivalry! That’s 
what we are supposed to have. I hate the 
bally word. It’s the sort of asininity which 
tries to make us believe that all girls, no matter 
what their past life, once somebody pops the 
question and mentions bridal veil and orange- 
blossoms, turn miraculously into sweet inno- 
cents of sixteen or thereabouts and wear cun- 
ning little chaplets of pale-blue flowers. Well 

I ain't going to be that sort of a driveling 
hypocrite—not where you are concerned, 
Sascha. You'll hate me for it, but I am going 
to wi 

“Please let me say a word, Jerome!”’ 

“Afterwards! First you'll listen to me!” 

“But I know what you are going to tell 
me!” 

“Eee” 

“Yes,” continued the Russian, still in his 
cold, curiously even voice. ‘‘ You mean to 
tell me that Suzanne—and you—and Timur 
Kadjar Khan—” 

“What? You know?” 

‘**T am neither blind, nor a fool.” 


“Blind? No. Evidently not. I see that 


now. But—” Suddenly, 
full realization of the o her’s intent b 

upon him, a towering rage swept patra 
Englishman, leaving his brain crimson er 
dry, “‘but—as to not being a fool—well_" 
his voice rose, ‘“‘you are a fool! You're th 
biggest, damnedest, hopelessest fool that a 
escaped from a lunatic asylum!” ‘ad 


ata flash, as the 


RINCE DEMIDOFF 
self back in 
his legs. 

“On?” 

He was not in the least excited or angry 
His eyes seemed to look far beyond the pr 
ing, smoke-wreathed, crowded music-hall a1 
which they stared. Presently he stateaed 
them, focused them on his friend, and leaned 
forward, the tips of his slim, white hands “ 


smiled, threw hij 
\ ; 4 m- 
his chair, and Stretched 


ing with his champagne glass, his face juttin 
sharply into the circle of the rose-shaded 
electric candle in the center of the marble. 
topped table, accentuating the smooth fore- 
head, the Roman nose, the hooded, dreamy 
eyes. 

‘Listen, Jerome,” he said very calmly 

“What for? I hate to see a chap I’m fond 
of crucifying himself.” 

‘Listen just the same.’ Again Demidog 
smiled, rather a pitying smile. “I fee} sorry 
for you.” 

‘**You—feel sorry—for me?” 

“Te 

“Why?” 

‘Because you are such a hopeless Anglo- 
Saxon, top-heavy with self-righteousness and 
greasy with the oil of standardized, made-to. 
order virtues. Why—” his voice leaped up 
extraordinarily strong, ‘am I the fool—l— 
because I am man enough, decent enough, to 
deny that purity is some sort of cruel, blood- 
stained fetish which, once broken or spotted, 
ruins a woman’s life forever? Because 
I believe, as I do believe, that purity is a 
quality of the soul, and not of the body? You 
are the fool, Jerome, not I!” ; 

“You make me sick!” came the English- 
man’s rough rejoinder. 

“Very well.” Demidoff rose. 

““Where are you going?” asked Townsend 
pushing back his chair. 

The other walked away, picking his way 
among the tables, crossing to the other 
end of the hall. Townsend followed. 

“T am awfully sorry, Sascha,” he said. “] 
didn’t mean to hurt your feelings.” 

“You didn’t, Jerome.” 

I’m glad, old chap,’ replied Townsend; 
then, as the other walked steadily on, sus- 
picion flashed through his mind. “Where 
are you going?”’ he repeated. 

‘**You wouldn’t approve. You wouldn’t—” 
Demidoff interrupted himself to exchange 
courtly greetings here and there with ac- 
quaintances and brother-officers: ‘‘Zdrasst- 
vouitie, Dmitri Petrovitch!”’ 

* Kak projivaietie, Alexander Semionovitch?’ 

“ Dozafftra, Kniaz Narishkine!”’ 

‘I want to know where you are going! 
demanded Townsend, putting a restraining 
hand on his friend’s arm. 

‘To speak to Timur Kadjar Khan.” 

““What—? You don’t mean you are going 
to pick a row with him—?” 

“Of course not. Why should I?” 

“*Well—then—what do you intend—?” 


OWNSEND did not have a chance to fin- 

ish the question, for by this time they had 
crossed the hall and reached Timur Kadjar 
Khan’s table. The Turkoman was relating 
the latest boulevard gossip to the Viscount 
de Broglie, spicing it with epigrammatic 
comment: 

“You see, my friend, the only excuse she 
could offer for wanting a divorce was that 
she was tired of living alone. So the judge... 

‘I beg your pardon!” interrupted Demidoli 
He was in the somber, silver-laced uniform 0 
the Black Hussars. He saluted formally, 
clicking his spurred heels. ‘Timur Kadjat 
Khan, I believe?”’ 

“The same.” The Turkoman rose and 
bowed politely, dropping his eyeglass. 

*T am Prince Demidoff—Alexander Semin 
ovitch Demidoff.” ' 

“Charmed, I am sure. Won't you-* 
The other waved a hospitable hand toward 
the empty chair and half-empty champagne 
bottle. 

“No, thank you.” 

“Then—to what may I attribute the 
honor—?”’ 2 

“I came to ask you something, Khan. 

Townsend suppressed a groan. He looked 
at Viscount de Broglie whom he knew slightly, 
and shrugged his shoulders as if to tell hin 
that it was not his fault, that he could m0 
help it, happen what may. So far the & 
change of words between Russian and Turke 
man had been courtly and banal. But, some 
how, the atmosphere seemed charged with ## 
undercurrent of dramatic suspense. There 
was an expectation of something; waitité 
tensely, silently, for something. Even ™ 

(Continued on page 02) 
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strangers at near tables, Russians for the 
most part, thus keenly sensitive to psychic 
influences, felt it. There was a distinct sound 
of breath sucked in, of glasses clicking as 
hands trembled, of feet shuffling uneasily, of 
the very waiters, placid, stolid peasants, 
stopping in their rounds, trays gripped in 
clenched hands, standing stock-still, heads 
craned forward, like pointers at bay. When 
just then the music brushed out with an 
Argentine tango, people turned and looked at 
the orchestra leader reprovingly, as if resenting 
his interference. 

““T came to ask you something, Khan,” re- 
peated Demidoff. 

“Tf I can be of any service to you, Prince?” 
replied the Turkoman. 

“You can.” 

“Indeed?” 

“Of a very great service.” 

“Ah—?” Timur Kadjar Khan stared at 
the other out of his oblique Tartar eyes. 

“Yes.” Demidoff’s voice was as passion- 
less as fate. His words dropped slowly, one 
by one, like icicles. ‘‘Are you—pardon me, 
Khan—but are you in love with Mademoiselle 
Suzanne de Cassagnac?”’ 

A paunchy, vodka-soddened mayor ot artil- 
lery at a neighboring table heard the question. 
** Bozhe moy—my God!” he whispered. 

Viscount de Broglie sat up straight. He 
wondered if he should believe his ears. He 
glanced at the Turkoman. The latter, for 
a moment, forgot both his French and his 
Russian. He forgot his careful veneer of 
European culture. 

““Kaudira mutluk!” he exclaimed thickly, 
in his native Turki. ‘“ Almighty Creator!” 

After all, he was an Asian and a Moslem. 
There was not a single command in the Koran 
which, likely, he had not trod under foot at 
some time or other of his life. But there was 
still, eternal, unchanged, unchangeable by all 
the West’s jeering, jostling progress, his 
prejudice where woman was concerned. To 
be questioned about any one of his harem, be 
she his wife, mother, sister, daughter, or mis- 
tress, was insufferable. It went against 
every rule of his ethical code. It was an insult 
to be wiped out in blood. 

\lmost automatically his hand reached for 
the place where, were he dressed native style, 
he would be carrying his broad-bladed handjar 
dagger. he encountered was a delicate 
French platinum watch chain, set with small 
but exquisite pearls. And at the touch, 
suddenly, ironically, he remembered _ his 
spiked mustache, his pompadoured hair, his 
monocle, and the years that he had spent in 
Paris. He shut his eyes completely for a 
moment, and his face, yellow as old parch- 
ment, seemed to grow indifferent, dull, almost 
sleepy. 

Presently he opened his eyes again. He 
smiled. 

“T fail to understand, Prince, why this little 

ah—affair of mine should interest you,” 
he said. ‘a 

“Tt does, though. Vitally!”” came the 
Russian’s reply. ‘“‘Really—I am not trying 
to pry into your life. But would you mind 
telling me? Do you love her?” 


HE Turkoman was silent. He was con 

scious of recurring rage, rage of jealousy, 
and not of outraged Islamic ethics this time, 
as he looked at Demidoff, standing there 
motionless before him, tall and young and 
good-looking. Then his double rage, of jeal- 
ousy and wounded ethics, mated with a third: 
rage of race against race. For a moment he 
crystallized in his heart all the contempt and 
hate that Slav and Tartar have felt for each 
other ever since the latter rode their shaggy 
Mongol ponies out of Central Asia and up to 
the Kremlin walls, sweeping over the steppes 
with torch and scimitar. But once more he 
controlled himself outwardly, and his words 
slurred out quietly enough 

‘“‘T flatter myself that I am a gentleman, and 
a man of taste.” 

** Meaning what, Khan?” 

“That—’ and each word stood out dis- 
tinctly, as if each were a grave and separate 
fact, “‘naturally I could not exactly love such 
a woman.” 

“IT do love her,” Demidoff replied simply. 

‘** How very distressing!’’ The Turkoman’s 
reply held the thud of a hidden insult. ** Still, 
if you love her, why tell me? Tell her! More 
logical, it would seem.” 

**How could I,” rejoined Demidoff, ‘‘be- 
fore I knew your feelings? If you did love her 
I wouldn't... .” 

‘“Confess to her your own love?” 

“Just so!’’ Demidoff was very stiff. 

“Charming of you,”’ smiled the other, “‘to 
be so concerned about my honor.” 

“T was not thinking of your honor, Khan. 
I was considering my own.”’ 

““Oh—?” The Turkoman’s face was like a 
carved mask But in back of the oblique, 
beady eyes his brain was in a crimson travail 
of fury. ‘In other words.” he added, steady- 
ing his accents with an effort, “‘you love 


Suzanne, you know now that [ do Not, and 
you ask me to give her up? You ask it : %0 
as—ah—a favor?” “me 
“A very great favor,” admittec ides 
and his voice shook a little as tis Demi 
rose flush with the other’s, a rage, just lik = 
other’s, composed of jealousy and outrarg 
ethics and racial aversion, — raged 
“T grant the favor,” said Timur Kadja 
Khan, bowing from the hips. He straj he 
ened; lit a cigar. ‘Do you know why . 
“Well?” ; 

_ “Suzanne is growing a little too expensive 
For of course you are aware that | put upf 
her financially?” e 

“Oh, yes.” Demidoff’s upper lip began t 
tremble. He grew very white. His fin; we 
played nervously with the silver tassel of | " 
sword belt. r 

Townsend sensed the tumult in his friend’, 
soul. He stepped up close to him, coughing 
discreetly, putting his strong hand on the 
other’s arm. He looked imploringly at Vis 
count de Broglie, who raised his eyebrows as 
if to say that he had nothing to do with all 
this 

“And, I suppose,” the Turkoman went op 
ruthlessly, ‘“‘you are going to offer her more 
money than I, finer jewels?” 

“I shall offer her my name,” said Demidof 
and he saluted, clicked his heels, and turned 
away, followed by Townsend. 


vies KADJAR KHAN stared _ after 
him, the rage in his heart surging in deadly 
waves. — He was an Oriental to the core, thys 
a practical man, a materialist whose essence 
of life was a fact and not a dream. The other, 
he said to himself, was a fool, guilty of the 
madness of a fixed, spiritual idealism. And 
he hated a fool more than he hated a rogue. 

“You kept your temper admirably,” 
commented the Viscount de Broglie. “Fora 
moment it looked like pistols for two and 
coffee for one.’ 

“It may yet,” replied the other. 

“Oh, no. You lost your chance. You can't 
force a quarrel on him now. It would be too 
obvious.” 

‘He is going to force the quarrel, not I.” 

“How?” 

‘“*Listen!”’ smiled the Turkoman, waving 4 
hand in the direction of Demidoff, who had 
stopped a few feet away to light a cigar and 
whose voice drifted across with a soft, purring 
distinctness. 

“Yes,” the Russian was saying to Town- 
send, “there is that pearl diadem which the 
Tsaritsa gave to my grandmother, Alona Vass- 
ilievna. It will look very beautiful on Sv- 
zanne’s golden hair. It will stab little points 
of silver into that glorious aureole. Jerome- 
tell me—was there ever such hair in all the 
world?” 

** Ah,” breathed the Turkoman. “We have 
a saying at home among the tents of my 
tribe that no worm-eaten bean remains with- 
out a half-blind measurer. We have, too, a 
saying that the camel which travels too often 
to Mecca returns lame at last.” 

“T always mistrust you,” laughed de 
Broglie, ‘when you break out with a rash of 
Oriental metaphor.” 

“You should!” replied Timur Kadjar Khan 

He rose. 

“Prince!” he 
Demidoff!”’ 

The latter turned. ; 

And again, suddenly, a shiver of expecta 
tion, tragic, tense, brushed over the hall. The 
music broke off with a jarring discord as 2 
B-string snapped. Like so many automatons 
all obeying the same control-button, heads 
craned. 

“Yes?"’ said Demidoff, retracing his steps 
“What is it?” 

*Oh—just a trifle. Did I not hear you a 
just now if there was in all the world such hair 
as Suzanne’s? Well—’’ as Demidoff came 
nearer, white-faced, trembling a little, “there 
is! Quite a lot of it, in fact! At Vautreuil’si 
Paris where Suzanne buys hers! You se, 
when I first met her, three years ago, het 
hair was black, black as night, black as. - 

He did not finish the sentence ; 

“You lie!” said Demidoff; and he struc 
him smartly on the left cheek with his gloves 


called loudly. “Prince 


HAT night Alexander Semionovitel 
Demidoff tried to explain to Jerome Tow 
send—who was very English—that the deel 
was inevitable; that he could not apologize 
for insult and blow; that in lying about 5& 
zanne’s hair, the Turkoman_ had really La 
luted her character, her soul, her inner am 
sacred self. Then, when his friend had let 
him, he prayed at length to Kyrill, his patroo 
saint, and then he slept like a little child, tet 
he had no fear and knew that he was going t 
kill the other. . ' 
The next morning he ate a hear 
and, accompanied by his second, = 
Townsend, drove out to a little clearing In &® 
oak forest not far from the Samarkand Gate 
Concluded on page 04 
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HARPER’S BAgy 


BEGGARS IN ROLLS-ROYCEs 


(Concluded from page 63) 


with a narrow rolling double brim; many En- 
glish and American visitors, and many Spanish 
and South American beauties with their 
handsome, swarthy companions. 


Miss Pearl White and Mr. and Mrs. 
Anthony Drexel, Mademoiselle de Saint- 
Sauveur and the Marquis and Marquise 


d’Arcangues— everybody stops at this tiny 
patisserie just before luncheon. 

It is also the custom to stop for hors-d’ xuvres 
at the Chateau Basque, that group of slender 
chocolate-colored turrets perched on a pile of 
rocks at the sea’s edge just where the road 
turns sharply to the Basque bathing-beach. 
Tables are set here under the tamarisk trees, 
whose feathery branches veil the blue sea, 
or in the long dining-hall; and since the Prince 
of Wales visited this unusual restaurant it 
has become the fashion. 

Then one must lunch at the Hotel du 
Palais—the old summer Palace of the 
Empress, now a delightful hotel under the 
direction of Monsieur Cigolini. 

After luncheon almost all the sports clothes 
in Biarritz are to be seen in the lounge of the 
Palais where the guests sit a long time over 
their coffee, dispersing finally for a round of 
golf, the gaming rooms, or a short motor trip. 
And at night every one goes to the Casino, 
where the Duke of Westminster has played 
heavily this season and where a surprise is 
always waiting—the King of Spain walks in 
unexpectedly, or there is a spectacular, “win” 
at baccarat, or one witnesses a gossip pro- 
voking episode of the first water. 

One may pass the week-end now ai Biarritz. 
The Sud-Express leaves Paris at eight- 
fifteen at night and arrives at Biarritz shortly 
after seven in the morning, while the night 
train from Biarritz leaving at ten o'clock, 
reaches Paris about eleven o’clock the next 
day. And after weeks of rain the sun again 
shines on Paris, shines down in the flowery 
Ritz garden where one may loaf an hour away 
pleasantly at tea-time, and at the Chateau 
de Madrid, where under foliage of a thousand 
greens one consumes singularly expensive tea 
and cakes. 

Recently at Madrid I noticed many black 
satin frocks and cloaks with two or three of 
reseda green crépe de Chine trimmed with 
frills of white organdie and a smart little beige 
frock from Premet worn with a round- 
crowned beige felt hat with a narrow brim 
in front and no brim at all in the back. A flat 
strap of beige felt laid on a flat band of beige 
grosgrain ribbon encircled the base of the 
crown. A hat of red felt, similar in shape, is 
made by Chanel just now. The newest hats 
have no brim in the back. 

The straight frock is still smart, according 
to the midseason creations of the Paris 
houses, although it is evident that the great 
designers are trying to invent a new silhouette. 
So far, however, all that has been done is to 
graft some new idea on to the straight frock— 
a flounce, a new girdle of some sort, or an 
odd sleeve. We hear everywhere rumors of 
the styles of the middle eighties as well as of 
the Directoire, we see here and there a higher 
waist-line and many frocks of very come 


THE VICTORY 


(Concluded from page 02) 


| There, beneath a tight, vaulted sky of rose 


and steel-gray, with Bokhara’s domes and 
minarets etching the far horizon, Timur 
Kadjar Khan shot him through the heart, and 
so Townsend wired to his parents in sleepy old 
Kazan and took him back to his rooms. 

He looked handsome and boyish and roman- 
tic and very happy as he lay there in state, 
with the great, yellow candles and the flowers 
and the little ivory crucifix in his folded hands, 
and the acolytes swinging sweet-smelling in- 
cense pots on silver chains, and the tall, 
bearded, miter-capped Russian priest booming 
out the Chant of the Departed in the Faith: 


“* Poutnik otdekat, ot zla zachechiony 
Borbe i moukam nasstal konietz; 
Keegn sabliu protch, ne boudesh bolie voyvat 
Pobeda iesst tvoia e vetchny tvoi pokoy!” 
(Pilgrim, rest, from ill defended! 
Strife and striving now are past; 
Sheathe thy sword, the war is ended, 
Thine the victory, home at last!”’) 


And Suzanne de Cassagnac came. Timur 
Kadjar Khan himself had told her of the affair, 
the insult, and the duel. 

“‘T am sorry, my dear,”’ he had said. “* But 
I shall have to leave Bokhara at once and 
go back to the tents of my tribe and live the 
simple life until this blows over.” 

Now she knelt at Alexander Semionovitch 
Demidoff’s bier and, somehow, in her hollow, 
tinselly soul, she thought of the many men 
whom she had known, how each had plotted 


and schemed and lied, and how the only hor 
est knight in all the world was this dead b 
Then she thought of his mother; then of i 
own: and she felt very sad. 
cried, and her shaking body caused thet 
candles to tremble, and some of the hot 4 
dropped on her golden hair 
which had killed Demidoff. Then she wali 
home in the purple-lidded dusk, back to» 
house, not far from the mosque of Bal 
Hawa, which reflected her own soul in bd 
pink and white boudoir, with its elusive 
elaborately framed water colors, toilet artic 
of crystal and gold, and pillows of orchid 24 
covered with lace. 


maid, “I have a frightful headache. 


de-cologne?”’ 


“Some hot wax dropped on it 


“Please : 
I can’t stand these emotional intermezz® — 
And she closed her eyes. 


plicated design, there are tlounced frocks ,j 
every sort and a marked return of th * 
sleeve, particularly at Jenny’s, 
where the straight silhouette is stil] one 

say, triumphant. — 

Worth shows a number of 
sembles for summer, notably a Straight th 
quarter coat of white crépe collared ~ 
cuffed with light brown oa 
plaited tunic-frock of white crépe with ¢ 
sleeves es 
plaited, pearl-buttoned belt, and a row 
similar buttons down the front of the tunic 

A long cloak of black and white toil 
Jouy in a large striking design is embroider 
with black and white tubular beads and lin: 
with black satin. A similar black and yh, 
toile de Jouy is used for a smart short straight 
jacket over a frock of black satin. és 

Odd is a group of plaid fur coats chez Worth 
in natural gazelle striped and barred yj: 
black, and dark brown gazelle—dyed. 4 
course—showing cross-bars of beige. Ths 
coats are very smart and very pretty ; 
color. ma 

Madame Charlotte has designed for Pp. 
met’s i , 
straight, slender beltless frocks under unli: 
three-quarter coats of wool fabric matchins 
the frock and trimmed in similar fashion. 

Jean Patou shows a number of smart ney 
long cloaks over simple frocks, several yey 
sports models and a costume or two of ric 
gold and red brocade trimmed with fur, _ 

Deeuillet features a sort of pinafore froc 
The apron-like front ties like a child’s apne 
over the straight back section. 

Renée in her midseason collection jg faith. 
ful to her earlier silhouette, the slender froc 
flaring from the knee. 
are shown as well, long-sleeved and girdled 
oddly, under accompanying cloaks or caps 

Paul Caret shows two or three new slende! 
tailored frocks with half-length jackets an 
straight narrow skirts and also several cham 
ing little straight frocks under long cloaks ¢ 
short or knee-length circular capes. 

Among the 
Madame Vallet of Martial and Armand ; 
showing for early autumn is a light yelloq 
cloak trimmed with yellowish white fy 
curiously marked with brown—the naturd 
fur of some northern water animal. A brow 
silk cravat, tied in a smart bow with lo 
ends, finishes the fur collar, and the frock uw 
derneath is of pale yellow crépe dainti 
fashioned and sleeveless. 

Madame Jenny varies her straight silhouet: 
with the flounce, which is employed in mar 
ways. 
frocks, the ensemble is preferred to the tailore 
frock, and lace flounces are reversed in flow 
ces on frocks of black satin—the scallopd 
edge of the lace being sewn to the frock an 
the plain tulle forming the lower edge ig 
flounce, which is edged with a fold of satin 

Frocks are sleeveless or have short or lon 
close sleeves—some of the long sleeves beit 
made, from just above the elbow to the wns 
of another color. 
neck-line varies. 
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charming te. 


fur over a simple 
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decorated with pearl buttons 








midseason collection -a number , 


Straight simple frocks 


fur-trimmed models whic 


Much black satin is used for cloaks an 






Skirts are short and t 


She sobbed a0 


the golden bs 


she said to her Br 


‘* Marie-Claire,’ ; 
“Shall I rub Madame’s temples with & 


“Please.” : ra 
“Madame,” said Marie Claire a few 





ments later, as her skilled hands smoot 
the throbbing temples, “what has happe™ 
to your hair?” 


Suzanne de Cassagnac looked into 


mirror. 


““Oh—” she exclaimed, rather ann 


. 1, 

“T shall send this one at once to ed 
M. Vautreuil. Madame can wear the 

until this returns.” = 

“*T suppose I shall have to,’ sighed Suz! 


take a little more eau-de-colog 
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Doruthy Gray 


Russian 


4) ASTRINGENT 


( RUBBER PATTER 
. for Reducing a 
loo fat underchin 





Try This! 
Stand Before Your Mirror 


Draw the skin upwards to the 
temples and notice how that 
“underchin look” is corrected— 
how smooth the skin becomes 

and how the lines disappear. 
Your hands have lifted your 
contour, temporarily. 














How much younger you look NOW—but when you take away your hands the 
loose skin will fall back into those cruel droops and wrinkles that are the 
bane of every woman’s happiness. 


Why not let me be your invisible hands? My Special Treatment and my 
Invigorating Preparations build up a healthy muscle support, remove the lines, 


and without cutting lift the whole contour and take Tn 
ten years from your face! 


INSIST ON THESE PREPARATIONS AT YOUR FAVORITE TOILET GOODS 
DEPARTMENT OR DIRECT FROM DOROTHY GRAY 


If your skin is loose and muscles flabby 
DOROTH Y GRA Y’S RUSSIAN AS- DOROTHY GRAYS POUR LA 
TRINGENT CREAM. A fine pro- PATTE D’OIE. This takes away cir- 


" < 
‘ : y 
tective cream to prevent sun and wind ‘ Suggestion: cles and crow’s-feet. $1.50 and $4.00 
burn. Surprising Results! $3.00 ~~ 


If you have lines around your eyes 


; For use after Motoring and Sports 
If your face is oily ! Before going away this : DOROTHY GRAY’S CLEANSING 
DOROTHY GRAY’S RUSSIAN AS- 4 summer wouldn’t it be | CREAM. Prevents blackheads, heals 
TRINGENT LOTION. Takes the #! a good idea to buy the =} sun and wind burn and keeps the skin 
ugly shine away and tightens and 7! proper preparations and | smooth and clear. $1.00 and $1.75 
lifts the contour. $3.00 use them while away DOROTH Y G RAY’S MOISTURE 


and overcome the de- 


PROOF COMPACT POWDER. 


If your face is thin 


DOROTHY GRAY’S SPECIAL SKIN pertoctige lima Soaps Fine for surf and dancing—in Natu- 
FOOD fills out the hollows and §) YOY Curins the year: tal, Flesh, Peach or Brunette, Burnt 
makes an angular face plump and 2 al Aureate and the lovely summer 
youthful. $1 and $1.75 “Sunburn” shade. Price $1.50 


Write for My Book evrrion u It Tells: 


How A thin face can be made plump How Eyes can be made bright and the lines around them eradicated 
How A too fat chin can be reduced How A sallow skin can be made shades lighter J 
How Large pores and coarse skin can be made fine How That droop under the chin can be removed 

How To increase or lose weight 


é 
Firm muscles indicate youth. They can be yours! 


Dorothy Gray 











x FACIAL AESTHETICS 
| DOROTHY GRAY 
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colors --- from 
natures: palette 


Summertime is “Meadowbrook 
time.” 


As Milady turns, each year, to her 
motor,the country club, the mountains 
and the beaches, she demands a Mead- 
owbrook to match each sports frock. 
For where else can she find such a 
delicate balance of comfort and cor- 
rectness—and where such“colors born 
of sunshine” — such a sure artist’s 
touch in ornamentation and design? 


In the designing of Meadowbrook 
California Sports Hats we freely ac- 
knowledge our debt to Nature. 


One vivid orange we have bor- 
rowed from the California Poppy (the 
“Copa de Oro” of the early Spanish 
Settlers); a popular blue owes its birth 
to the Lupin; certain pastel shades 
reflect the Mariposa Lily, the Wild Iris 
and the miles of blossoming orchards ; 
several interesting browns, the alfi- 
laria-covered foothills of the Coast 
Range. 

Ask to see the new Meadowbrooks 


for summer — at those stores where 
you would expect to find the best! 






California 
SPORTS HATS 


Sor 
Town and Country 


Simon Miuinery Co. 
Meadowbrook Building, 989 Market St. 
San Francisco 
EASTERN SALES OFFICE 
Louis Strauss £9 Son 
15 West 38th Street, New York City 








Mildred Cram’s 
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(Continued from page 75) 


carriage, crossed one leg over the other, 
displaying an elaborate slipper, and waved 
“Au ’voirl” 


[LAH thought: “Who knows? Some 
da ” 


y 

She sat before the fire, smoking and strok- 
ing the cat, that kept up a remote humming, 
a sort of tea-kettle purring. She thought of 
the simple existence of a cat. Either you were 
hungry and hunted, or you weren’t and purred, 
with no thought of the next day or the next. 
If she were to leave the little black cat to the 
mercy of the agent, the birds in the cypress 
groves would have to watch out—a lean, 
famished little cat with lashing tail would 
creep through the underbrush, stalking. . . . 
“T’'ll give you to the doctor,” Lilah said aloud. 
The little cat blinked and fell asleep. 

It wasn’t so simple for a woman whose only 
talent was knowing how to dress well. To 
live. Just to live, and not be hungry! Sup- 
pose she were to accept the coniessa’s invita- 
tion. She knew quite well what it meant—a 
married woman, in Italy—even a divorcée 
would find it almost impossible to remarry. 
a She would become the mistress of one 
of the contessa’s friends, for a compensation. 
He would, of necessity, be a wealthy borghese, 
since men of title were seeking dowries, not 
adventures. She let the projected image of 
herself pass across her imagination, an image 
of Lilah accentuated, for the moment more 
brilliant, her mystery underscored, her charm 
deepened by necessity to a certain vulgarity— 
an actress pretending to bea lady. ... She 
would seek satisfaction in the possession of 
concrete adornments, tributes to her first, 
untarnished success. She might, even, take 
her situation seriously. . . . 

She threw her cigaret into the fire with a 
gesture that was both violent and con- 
temptuous. First her father, now Flagg, had 
left her to shift for herself. Her mouth 
drooped. Her eyes, angry, dull with pain, 
brooded. “I can’t bear this. What, in God’s 
name, am I going to do?” 

It was not yet dark. Twilight was gather- 
ing, and the ugly, incongruous objects in the 
room retreated into shadow. She thought of 
the Thirty-eighth Street house, Shawhan’s 
flamboyant ladies, the dull gold of shaded 
lights, the discreet, remote murmur of traffic 
in that brazen, that fearless, that challenging 
city. ... She went to the window. The 
valley, Florence, was dark beneath a dark sky; 
there were no lights; it might have been a 
city forgotten and deserted, a place given over 
to the ghosts of a reckless, fearless, challeng- 
ing yesterday. 

‘“‘T must go back,” she thought. 

She straightened herself, as if she were 
facing an antagonist. Across the valley, 
beneath that dark sky, Flagg was alone with 
the secret he had withheld from her. It 
seemed to Lilah that she must, somehow, 
get to him, hear his voice, listen again to the 
beating of his heart, caress his hair. But there 
was something she must do first. She must 
bring him the Lilah he wanted. 


OCTOR BACCI lived across the river, 
in an old house, narrow, tall, toppling, 
in the Via dei Bardi. There was a garden at 
the rear, where, he assured her, the little black 
cat and her kitten would be free to caper or to 
bask in the sun. He opened the hat-box Lilah 
had brought from the Ponte a Mensola, from 
which emerged a continuous scratching and 
mewing. Damp and disheveled, the two cats 
jumped out and began at once to investigate, 
under tables, behind doors, into cupboards, 
everywhere. 

“You're sure you don’t mind?” 

The doctor smiled. “lL am, on the con- 
trary, flattered.” 

He touched a bell and a manservant came 
in. The doctor said in Italian: ‘‘These are 
my two children. The little black female is 
called Simonetta. The other, Moro. Will you 
ask Tata to feed them?” 

“Si, signore.” 

He turned to find Lilah in tears, “Now, 
there is nothing,” she said. 

“You have forgotten the future.” 

With a flash of scorn, she answered: ‘‘ What 
cold comfort!” 

‘I have nothing better to offer.” The doc- 
tor looked away from her, through the French 
door to the patch of garden. Lilah wondered 
whether pity embarrassed him. ‘“‘What are 
you going to do?” he asked. 

She told him, at once, her situation. ‘There 
is no one else I can go to. I’malone. I don’t 
want my husband or his grandfather to know 
anything about me. I am afraid that if I 
should see them I might weaken. I might go 
back. I have told you enough about myself 
to make it plain to you that if I should go 
back it would be—” 

“Unthinkable,” the doctor interrupted. 

He rose politely. ‘There are a_ few 
patients—When I have seen them, I will 
join you in the garden.” 

He opened the door and Lilah passed him, 


conscious of his glance, both curioys 
eager. Before the door closed again, | 
watched her cross the garden and seat he. 

on a stone bench beneath the polished foliag 1 
a camellia tree. There, in that square a 

green, at the bottom of a well formed ow 
walls of houses, beneath another py 
cloudless sky, Lilah felt a pervading lone, ‘ 
An emotional courage had carried her » | 
Could she go farther? Everything liter 
everything, depended on this man, It; 
should open the door and come toward 1 
with a certain expression, she Would knoe 
that she was to be forever the victim of j.4 
negative philosophy; her vision could a 
outlast the attack of a calculated and ini 

gent cynicism. Her balance was too precer 
ous. If he came toward her with anothet 
expression—and she could tell, when he kad 
no more than opened the door—she woul \, 
forever under obligation to her new yi 
There could be no backsliding. 


ow 


HE relaxed suddenly. The sunlight, ais 

so many weeks of rain, had about it 1 
almost personal warmth; it lay across }; 
hands, her cheek, her shoulders. The y 
dripped moisture and a shallow fountain |. 
up a thin tinkle as a jet rose and fell. A dy 
opened, some one said “ Via!” and the » 
cats scampered out, their tails very 
They sat down in a patch of sunlight and 
gan to lick themselves, first their haund 
then their stomachs, and at last their he; 
over and over with their paws. Finished, 





that he was heart-shaped. The other, Simo: 
etta, explored the garden, daintily, steppin 
over everything lightly, her tail twitching. 

“She has forgotten him already,” Lil 
thought. And she remembered Fle 
fingers caressing the black fur.... | 
own hair... . A wild sweetness possex 
her. She closed her eyes, abandoned to : 
It flowed over her, like light, this remembe} 
ing. It was bitter and wonderful and 
quisite. If she could remember like this, : 
would never be altogether alone; she cou 
summon the recollection of his touch. .. 

The sensation passed. She was cold. 
opened her eyes to the bright immobility 
the garden. 

The French doors of the doctor's off 
opened. He came toward her quickly, | 
she did not look at his face. 

“IT believe in you,” he said without prefa 
“T will see that you get back to New Yoq 
and that you are provided for until you: 
find something to do. Florence isn’t the pl 
for you. Here, you would never reach t 
final step—purification. ‘It is too old, | 
settled a beauty. You need the strug 
America offers—competition, — enthusias 
I could show you an Italy you don’t dr 
of, but it is mine, not yours! You w 


of them fell asleep, his paws tucked = 





never understand it and, in the end, it w 
destroy you, since you are weakened 
perfection. You will have to cut your ™ 
out of ugliness.’”” He paused. Thea, it 
different, casual voice, he said: “Simone 
has come to stay. She is asleep on 4 


kitchen step.’ And he called: “Vi 
Gattininol” 
ILAH returned to New York. It 


spring of the year. Again, she ming 
in the restless stream flowing up one sic 
the Avenue, down the other, broken by ct 
currents, flowing on again, resistlessly, 
no purpose. ; 
The doctor’s generosity had been limi 
by his resources; he was not, in the Ameri 
sense, well-to-do. When Lilah counted 
pennies and considered her debt, she real 
that he had spoken the truth; she must 
her way out of ugliness. Poverty ina cott 
might be, at least, picturesque, immater 
in New York it was ponderable, a 
weight of petty obstacles; so much for 
much and never quite enough. 
Lilah established herself in a room 
far from Astor Place. 
New York was a desert. She was alos: 
a crowded wilderness. She was shabby, 
debt, and desperate. But if Robert hae 
appeared and had asked her to return 
Thirty-eighth Street house, to the sumptt”® 
familiar extravagance of her life there, : 
would have lacked the courage to accept 
She had a new thirst for power, 4° 
eagerness to escape. She wanted the po" 
that comes with personal success. She wat! 
to escape from the curse of materialism. | 
had lived in a sham world; the shabby, ¢ 
room, the dingy window-panes, the ¥ 
carpet were reality. qi 
Lilah’s daily search for work too ’ 
through streets where there was not 
remote chance of being recognized by 
friends; she threaded the crowded maz 
commerce, anonymous and frightene¢. 7 
It did not occur to her to go back we 
fashionable couturier in the Fifties who 
“built” her trousseau. She rememberee 
(Continued on page 98) 
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The World’s Most Exclusive Parfumeur 
2 eee 
~y 
Cs OR the first time since they won the preference of the aristocracy of the 
ny A o ° ° ° ° e . 
es" fs. C/ eighties, Parfums Lubin are available in America. 
Py» Only in the most exclusive shops will be found these distinguished products. 
ye . For it is only to the clientele of such shops that Parfums Lubin appeal. 
v3: These exquisite odewrs were never made for naturally. But to those with cultivated taste 
( the uncultivated taste. Rather a few discern- and an innate exclusiveness, this but en- 
() ing patrons with a rare sense of appreciation, hances their appeal. 
C than a ready sale to the many, has always For in such manner the fastidious user of 
been the thought of Lubin. these marvellous scents is assured that they 
‘J For when all is said Parfums Lubin are the will never become commonplace. And this 
finest, the most exclusive in the world. They is her protection. 
i are intended only for the favored few. Madame is referred to the following spe- 
And Parfums Lubin are very expensive— cially selected shops: 
. NEW YORK CITY BLOOMINGTON, ILL. KNOXVILLE, TENN 
, B. Altn & Co. Edw. C. Biasi Ss. oe orge and Sons 
CHARLE STON, W. VA. LITTLE ROC K, ARK. 
Scott Br ruce Ellis , 
CHATTANOOGA TENN. MACON, GA.—Person’s, Inc. OF 
( D. B. Loveman Co. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. & 
CINLIR SAY. 0: L. S. Donaldson Co. Ae 
: 1e Lawton Co. MU SKOGE E, OKLA. rk 
™ cou MBIA, S. C. Durnil Dry Goods Co. re! 
___ Bon Marché NEWARK, N vy 
( OLUMBL S, OHIO : nchor Dr % 
he Morehouse-Martens Co. NEW ORLEAN 
CHIC AGO, ILI DAVENPOR’ — D. é 
OAKL AND, 
i F. pt t DAY TON. OHIO a H. C. Capwell C 
Hotel Pharm: > Rike-Kumler ¢ OKL AHOMA CITY, “OKLA, 
P Blackstone Hote DES MOINE Ss. A. Kerr Dies 
Pharmacy Harris-Emery Co a on 
Atlantic Hotel Pha FORT ‘SMITH, ‘ARK 
Davis Dry Goods (¢ Be re Dry Goods Co pany 
PHILADELPHIA. PA. FORT WAYNE, IND ; 
Bonwit Teller & Co. Wolf & Dessau ier Co. iD r ‘o. 
The House of Wenge FORT WORTH, TEX PINE. "BLUFF, ARK. 
see MAS Schermerhorn Co Don: ithan's Drug Store 
Cc HARTFORD, CONN. PORTLAND, ME 
:. He Alber A ght orteous Mitchell & 
aa HOT SPRINGS, ARK. Siang or 
ny Colonial Ds iz Store CHM( 
cunel aN, owt” HUNTINGTON, W. VA. te ie tn 
he le S Foun 1 Drug Co. To Gamay 
ST. LOUIS, MO. JAC KSONVAL LE, FLA. ee ey gy ee 
» Pe u oher others . =e 
iN Dp SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 
ge Lat? oe Weinstock, Lubin & Co., Inc. 
Davis Co SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
( ). Auerbach Con ipany 
LOS ANG ELES. Cc ALIF. istman Dry G s Co SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—Wolff & Marx Co. 
J. W. Robinson C SAN BERNARDINO, CALIF. 
KANSAS c ITY. MO. Central Drug Store 
r i cd- Thayer Dry SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 
” Gor 7 The Marston Co. 
Fred Harvey’s Union Station SANTA ANA, CALIF. 
Drug Stor e ' White Cross Drug Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIP. SANTA BARBARA, CALIF.—Diehls 
H. Liebes & Co. a SAVANNAH, GA 
ALLENTOWN, PA.—H. Leh & Co. Se iecuay Conaieint 
ASBURY PARK, N. J SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—A. L. Crawford 
on nan <a. TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
ATLANTA, GA. Root Dry Goods Co. 
ranklin é 1c. Oo O, OHIO 
BEVERL “| Ls. CALIF. TOUR + Salle — Koch Cx npany 
Beverly Hills Pharmacy TAD - ealve eon, Co 
BINGHAMTON, N. TOPEKA, KAN.—The C1 y Br 1s. Co. 
Hills, McLean & Haskis is, In wit HITA, KAN. Tilford Drug Co. 
BIRMINGHAM, AL: CORSICANA. TEXAS 
2536 Augusta Friedt Penland Drug Company, Inc 
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first curt dis missal, the card tossed to her 
across his desk. ‘Learn to put hats together; 
then, perhaps, you can design them. 

She avoided those up-town streets given 
over to fashionable shops and hotels, estab- 
lishments haunted by women of her acquain- 
tance whose whims carried them from one 
dressmaker to another, from one antiquarian 
to another. She wanted to lose herself, to be 
immersed in an unfamiliar atmosphere, to be 
alone with this strange, new Lilah. Now that 
Flagg was dead, he was more than ever real. 
He had never been so insistently near her, 
more insistently a part of her. But their life 
together had lost all reality. It seemed, now, 
to have happened in a half-forgotten dream 


She had dreamed and had wakened to the 
commonplace business of living. The actual 
became confused with the vision; she ex- 
perienced a new, strong sense of distaste 


almost fear, at the proximity of people who 
might break the comforting nostalgia. 


HE saw no one but David Brenner. The 
young Jew fitted her mood. He was not, 
in love with her, but with some scheme 


now, 
of his own He called her his “‘little sar- 
dine,” but he did not accuse her of being a 
humbug. 

She lunched with him at the eee 
restaurant of their last meeting, and Lilah 
traced with her finger recent signatures 


scratched in the pine table by unknowns 
craving an easy notoriety. 

David Brenner's talk was of people, things, 
she knew nothing about. A dozen personali- 


ties had flashed across the American in- 
tellectual firmament trailing sparks and 
shedding inhibitions—rockets, most of them, 
that shot up with a tremendous dazzle and 


were destined soon to snuff out, to zigzag to 


earth. David Brenner spoke of them with 
immense seriousness. He was like most 
Americans, she decided, in his facile en 
thusiasms, his sudden, scornful shifts of 
opinion. 

“I’m broke, David,” she said. 

He did not take her seriously. He knew 


nothing about her. And behind his bantering 
admiration there was always distrust. When 
she told him that she could not find work, he 
shrugged his shoulders. You'll never get 
the sort of job you're looking for, Lilah. Try 
Fifth Avenue and your own particular brand 
of bluff.” 

There it was again. 
brand of bluff. 

It was lonely, living by herself. 
David Brenner and went back to the 
just off Astor Place. Day after day, at five 
o'clock, she went there because there was 
nowhere else to go. She had lost her sense of 
the pageantry of the streets, and of her part 
in it. No one turned to look at her, because 
she no longer had the assurance, the air of 
victory, which attracts attention. 

She took David Brenner’s advice. After 
all, what did it matter if Robert’s friends 
should happen to see her? She had been 
stupid. She was not the type of woman they 
wanted in East Side shirtwaist factories. 
Over and over again she had failed because 
she had had no “experience,” that vague 
attribute of anemic, gum-chewing, bobbed 
girls who always ‘“‘got the job” Lilah failed 
to get. Her manner, her charm counted for 
nothing. She discovered that she was too 
old to serve the necessary apprenticeship. 
Giris of fifteen were doing, efficiently, what 
she could not do. Others, thousands of them, 
were trained, ready to take the succeeding 
steps: toward the few high-salaried positions 
available to women in business. At eight 
o'clock, at five o'clock, the streets were choked 
with women, all of them initiated 

Lilah sat before her mirror and took stock 
of herself. 

“Twenty-nine,” she said aloud. 

In the fashionable world she had left, 
twenty-nine was at the beginning of e ony rie nce. 
At thirty, a woman tried her wings; she 
were clever and ambitious, it was the age of 

marital readjustment, of social expansion, of 
thrilling experiment, leade rship, But to be a 
lonely little nobody at thirty! To climb end- 
less iron stairs to innumerable glazed doors 
marked: Private. To answer advertisements 
a day too late. To be told to leave her name 
and address, to come again, to telephone, to 
write. To thread the crowded streets, pre- 
tending eagerness. To try, and fail. 


Her own particular 


She left 
room 


T WOULD be easier to write Robert some- 

thing evasive, something pathetic . . . she 
could always touch his heart . and, 
to-morrow, she would be at the Point, laugh- 
ing with Junius, everything forgotten. . . . 

She actually went to the table and took up 
a pen, dipping it several times in the ink. She 
wrote: March 30. But she cons not write: 
Dear Robert. Could not. > letters would 
not go down. 

She put her head on the paper and cried. 
She cried until she fell asleep. She was very 
tired and she was beginning to be hungry. 
The doctor’s loan would not carry her another 
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week and she could not ask him for more. 
It was enough that he was caring for Simon- 


etta and Moro. It was enough that 
he had seen Flagg die. 
N THE morning she went up-town. Some 


one, very optimistic, had set out English 
daisies in window boxes. It was warm on the 
sunny side of the street. And what shops! 
What clothes! Lilah, drunk, paused to stare 
at a chinchilla wrap, a Leghorn hat, a pair of 
brocaded sandals, a fan made of pheasants’ 
feathers set in onyx sticks. She felt 
the old hunger for possession. She shook her 
head and straightened her shoulders. She 
groped for her dim, new faith, what it was 
that drove her on, why it was that she must 
win this obscure, personal game. 

She went into the employees’ entrance of a 
department store. A door-man, who was 
sitting on a stool, directed her to the office of 
“Miss Craig—she everybody.” Miss 
Craig was young, and a lady. From behind 
spectacles with tortoise-shell rims her eyes 
investigated Lilah’s unmistakable elegance. 
Maurice’s black gown was a miracle of 


sees 


simplicity; it had outlasted two seasons. 
Miss Craig wrote something on a pad. Her 
expression was purposefully enigmatic, but 


the corners of her mouth twitched. 
‘There isn’t much chance just at present. 
I could try you in the cotton goods 
department. It’s quite hard. You'd have 
to learn the stock. The material isn't heavy, 
but the bolts are—it means lifting all day and 
standing on your feet. Our ounver are 
expected to go to school in the beginning 
We have to be sure that they are reasonably 


good mathematicians—honest—intelligent— 
She paused, flushing. 
‘Anything,” Lilah said. “Il do any- 
thing. I’m at the end.” 
\fter a moment, Miss Craig said: “I’m 
terribly sorry. I guessed as much. Would 
twenty-five dollars a week help any? I can't 


offer you more. For a novice, you know—” 
‘Yes. Yes. Anything.” 

Lilah went to school. Fractions terrified 
her. Graduated, she pasted labels, and, for 
a week, wrote undecipherable, meaningless 
numbers and letters on pasteboard tickets. 
She did not see Miss Craig again. She 
learned of the men “higher up’—the floor- 
walkers, department managers, buyers and 
sales managers who dominated this world of 
workers. She encountered the “politics” 
of a big store. She heard gossip, the bitter, 
querulous backbiting of tired women. 

The day came when, with a sense of dread 
and excitement she was put “on the floor.” 
All day she lifted heavy rolls of gingham, 


muslin, cotton, crépe; she twisted them, 
measured them, rolled them up again. Pink. 
Yellow. Hideous checks and nauseating 
plaids. Pretty, crisp organdies, like the 


starched skirts of little girls at a picnic. . 

All day she was questioned, bullied, scolded, 
She passed close to the other clerks, brushed 
them with her own body, and yet never saw 
them. This was not Lilah. This was a 
common, clever, indifferent girl who was 
rolling and unrolling cotton goods. “‘How 
many yards, madam?” That was not Lilah’s 
voice; it was too high and sharp; the accent 
too clipped. Once she thrust her 
pencil through her hair, and something apart 
from Lilah laughed. Junius had said that 
she was an actress... . “Two sixty-four. 
At one thirty-two a yard. Anything else?” 

A young ‘girl with a broad face and gray 
eyes said: “Say, you can’t wear that dress! 
Mr. Mansfield will get after you. It has to be 
plain black, and no frills.’ 


WENTY-FIVE a week was not enough. 

Lilah left the room near Astor Place and 
moved to Tenth Street. An old house, the 
house of a merchant of the ’eighties, had 
resisted the tide of factories and sweatshops. 
It stood, peeling, cracked and damp, between 
two towering buildings occupied by fur 
manufacturers and printers. A smell of hides 
dominated, indoors and out of doors. Packing 
cases littered the sidewalks and trucks stood 
wheel to wheel for blocks. Spring, a hint of 
sunlight, brought out an army of workers. 
Before the aquiline facade of the old house a 
polyglot crowd lock-stepped, making wide 
gestures and speaking the dim languages of 
southeastern Europe. At night, the street 
was deserted. 

Lilah’s room, three flights up, faced a court- 
yard which must have been, in the old days, a 
formal garden. Now, in a litter of boxes, cans 
and barrels, a single lilac tree fought to live. 
Lilah recalled the cypresses of Vincigliata. 

She had lost the last vestiges of her hard 
brightness, her security. 

She lunched every day with the young 
girl who had warned her not to wear the 
Maurice dress, that conspicuous miracle of 
simplicity. And painstakingly, as if every- 
thing depended on it, Lilah acquired from this 
girl a new standard of judgment based on the 
unpalatable facts of life. She was surprised 
at her own flexibility. But something un- 


nature demanded 
There would be, 


alterable, fixed, in her 
achievement, justification. 
must be, a way out. 

Summer was stifling; the city seemed closed 
beneath a dome of steel, its reverberations 
intensified; the air was thick and hot. 

In the store, a few limp and wilted shoppers 
wandered aimlessly about, but there was so 
little business that, it was rumored, ss of 
the sales force would be dropped. Lilah 
knew the daily panic which comes of uncer- 
tainty. Her record was not good; she had 
never reached the average sales required to 
justify her presence in the shop, her salary, 
which was, after all, percentage on an invest- 
ment. The other clerks were sharper; they 
had the tenacity of women born in poverty. 
Her instinctive mental attitudes, beyond their 
comprehension, made competition, playing 
the game on their terms, impossible. 

She was not surprised when Miss Craig 
sent for her. 

“I'm sorry. We're letting fifty people go. 
The re’s no business. 

“And I'm one of the fifty?” 

“Ves.” Miss Craig looked 
Lilah’s expression hurt her. “It isn’t me, Mrs. 
Peabody. J don’t decide these things. I’m 
told that fifty must go. I look through the 
averages—”’ 

“Like the massacre at Dinard,” Lilah said. 
She felt cold and stiff and her fingers tinzled. 

“Don't you know any one—” Miss Craig 
suggested. 


away, as if 


Lilah shook her head. “Don’t worry 
about me. I'll manage. 

“I’m sure you will.” Miss Craig was 
evidently relieved. She said brightly: *‘ Why 
not try the up-town shops? You don't 
belong here. I'll give you a letter to‘ Emilie.’ 
He's Irish. He'll like you.” 

“You are very kind.” 

ILAH knew, now, that there were two 


phases of life—life with illusion and life 
without it. To exist, to reconcile living with 
life, something must take the place of the lost 
beliefs. There must be faith in the abstract 
promise, the idea, withheld, mysterious and 
penetrating, of immortality. She did 
what she always did in moments of ques- 
tioning. Facing herself in a mirror she 
thought: “Flagg would have told me this, 
only I wouldn't have understood. I wasn’t 
ready.” 

She was conscious, too, of an apathy that 
was new to her, an indifference, a shadow of 
the lassitude which comes with a surrender of 
personality. She shrugged the feeling away. 
She must live. She must take, while there 
was still time, the advantage offered by her 
youth, her charm. “Humbug! Humbug!” 
she said to her reflection. 

She glanced at Miss Craig’s letter addressed 
to the firm of ‘Emilie.” Dear Reilly: 
Mrs. Peabody is the rustle of silk in our cotton 
goods department. Have a heart. Edna.’ 

Lilah smiled. This letter was so sharp and 
bright and cold, so cocksure. It might mean 
everything or nothing. She wondered how 
any one—a woman—could scratch off a letter 
like that and give it to another woman who 


was desperate and friendless. “Have a 
heart!”’ 

She found “Emilie” on Park Avenue. A 
small, ornate, Venetian house with grilled 


windows and a loggia beneath a tiled roof 
had been converted into an “establishment. 
A man in livery opened | the heavy door and 
scrutinized the letter. “Mr. Reilly’s busy. 
Come Wednesday at four o ‘clock ‘.”" 

Lilah pushed her way in. “I'll wait. I've 
oa to see him. Tell him the letter is from 
Miss Craig. He'll see me. 

The man hesitated, turning the letter over 


and over between cotton-gloved fingers. 
“I’m sorry, but Mr. Reilly gave particular 
vac a 


Lilah glanced beyond him. A thin, spry 
man in a cutaway coat was running down a 
flight of carpeted stairs, yards of purple 
chiffon hanging across his arm and trailing 
behind him like the robes of a Pharaoh. 
Lilah’s heart contracted. She was amazed 


to hear herself saying: ‘‘Oh, Mr. Reilly!” ina 
loud, confident voice. Inwardly, she quaked. 
She had never done such a thing. She had 


no idea whether or not this was the dress- 
maker. 

He bounded toward her, gathering up the 
chiffon, all the time staring at her as if he 
intended to take a bite out of her. He looked 
like a very angry fox-terrier. 

“Mr. Reilly—” 

“Oh, ( God.” 

He tripped over the chiffon and threw it 
on the ground. He snatched at the letter, 
read it, showed his teeth and almost growled. 
“Can't you wait? I’m busy No. Come 
up-stairs. I'll let you help. yA this stuff, 


Fred.’ 

While they mounted the stairs, Reilly 
running just ahead, his patent shoes and 
white gaiters twinkling, he carried on an 
irritable monologue. ‘Every one’s sick. 
Mrs. Mason went to Lake George this morn- 
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ing. I’m short-handed. Twenty-five mode 
came on the Olympic yesterday and they'y 
got to be photographed. If you can yey 
hats, you can go over to the studio 
Duncan and he'll get the collection.” 

“I’m not a model,” Lilah interrupted, 

He turned sharply and surveyed her. Sh 
felt that he could see more than it was decess 
for any stranger to see—he could see her 
crouching within herself, afraid of hunge 
‘We'll try.” He kicked open a door and she 
followed him into a room paneled from flo 
to ceiling with mirrors. She encounterel 
herself, little, with scared eyes—profile 
three-quarters, her back turned, face to face 
She raised her hand and a dozen images o 
— all raised their hands in a sort , 
salute 








HIE floor was littered with packing cay: 
from which spilled tissue-paper and hat: 
“We'll try,” Reilly repeated. He SWOOpe 
down, growled, came up with a bonne 
Lilah understood that she was to remove he 
own hat and assume this fashionable cog. 
scuttle, this modern, French adaptation of ; 


mode seventy-five years old. “My dress i 
wrong.” she said. The challenge excited her 


She felt, suddenly, reanimated, 
a period of stillness. 

Reilly said: “‘ Never mind. 
charming head.” 
She bent her head quickly and looked y 

at he rself, 

“Very good. Now, this one.” He swoops 
again. Lilah had never seen such a flexibk 
human being; he seemed not to have am 
bones. “Don’t wear it too far forward 
These hats need eyes. Too violent 
for you. You're pale. ...” He made; 
vague gesture. “Paisley. Amber. Bloné 
lace. Pink net and camellias. ... Ah! 
He emerged from a heap of tissue- -paper with 
a small cloche. ‘Try this.” 

A dozen Lilahs adjusted the expensiv¢ 
trifle of straw, a hat magnificently disdainful 
unornamented, copyrighted by an astute an¢ 
té le nted milliner. 

“TH call Duncan.” 

Reilly disappeared and Lilah was left alon: 
with the manifold reflection of herself. 

Well, it was over, now. She had know 
from the beginning that she could not escape 

Reilly returned with a stout, breathleg 


alive, afte 


You have ; 














man in an alpaca coat who wore a straw h 
pushed back 

After a brief inspection, wholly imperson 
he said: ““Too blonde. She’d photogra 
like a white mouse.” 

Reilly waved him out again. The sens 
the implication of the photographer's remar 
was clear. Lilah removed the cloche ani 
tossed it aside. She groped for her own hat 
“Don’t go,” Reilly interrupted sharp) 
“Wait. You can take Katherine’s place— 

¢ He beckoned to her. 

The front of the house, from basement t 
loggia, was given over to salesrooms, luxurious 
miniature shops designed to attract, and hold 
devotees at the shrine of that elusive deity, th 
mode. Reilly was an astute priest. He haj 
capitalized his serious interest in women; 
was unaware of his own incongruity. Shar 
alert, inexhaustible, he worshiped women ani 
exacted payment from them—he “bumed 
incense and passed the plate,’’ he told Lila 
Something effeminate in his gesture, the use 
his hands, was contradicted by the shrew?! 
ness of his eyes. 


H®« PRECEDED Lilah into a room 
furnished in the Venetian mannet 
dimly lighted, opening upon the _loggi 
Through the delicate, turned columns, 4 
prismatic confusion of vertical stone shaft! 
picketed the smoky sky—the city. A si 
rose from a bench, approached with th 
languid gait of the trained mannequit 
“Duncan wants you. This is Mrs. Peabody 
She'll take your pi: ace.” 

Reilly turned. “There’s no business at this 
time of year. But if any one should come it 
sell! The hats are in these cases. Use you! 
own judgment and get as much as you canst 
them. Nothing under thirty-five dollar 
Poor models, more. Good models, less. That! 
excellent psychology A woman who pa! 
fifty dollars for an ugly hat will wear it! 
spite the devil, and she'll like it, in spite © 


herself. A woman who gets a beautiful he 
for thirty-five dollars will advertise it—® 
us!” 


He sat down, clasped his knees and aske 
abruptly: “Who are you? Not Mrs. Robe 
Peabody?” 

ot 

“Don’t tell any one! Call yourself as 
Isaac Peabody—anything! If you stay 
you are not likely to meet your friends 
cater to actresses, rich Middle-Westerm 











and fashionable demi-mondaines. ey 
like your looks and your manners. Wom 
are always fasciné ited by the unatti tinable.” 
‘Thank you. 
“We'll say thirty to start with. If¥ 
(Continued on page 100) 
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vated by more frequent soap and 
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water shampoos. It is far better 
to use a tonic especially pre- 
pared to keep your hair and scalp 
clean and at the same time cor- 
rect your particular difficulty. 

Ogilvie Sisters have perfected 
three wonderful tonics, one for 
each type. 


The Oily Scalp: 
THE TONIC FOR 
OILY |HAIR, astrir 
gent, nourishing, 


cleansing. 
8 oz. $2.00 
The Dry Scalp: 
THE TONIC FOR 
DRY HAIR, nour- 
ishing, cleansing. 
8 oz. $2.00 
The Tired Scalp: 
THE SPECIAL 
REMEDY (fo or fall- 
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cleansing. 
8 oz. $2.00 
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Brooklyn Pittsburgh 
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Week-end Package 
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the earth. You discover, 
too, the ‘‘Creed of Beauty,”’ 
your own copy of a little 
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This Armand Week-end Package 
is a treasure chest of HAPPINESS 


The price is only 25c 


You also find half a dozen little 
pink and white checked packages 
and a couple of tubes. The silhouette 
head of a beauty of Louis XVI's 
court is on every Armand article—a 
trade-mark you will learn to love. 
Five of the packets are purse boxes, 
four of powder, including the famous 
Cold Cream Powder, one of Cold 
Cream Rouge. The sixth is a small 
cake of Cold Cream Soap. In the 
tubes are Cold Cream and Vanishing 
Cream. 

Enough of everything for a weck- 
end trip! Quantity sufficient for you 
to learn how easy it is to have the 
charmingly natural complexion that 
expresses your best self, when you 
use Armand. The cost is nominal— 
‘we want to introduce Armand to you. 

Send for your package to-day. 
Fill out this coupon and mail it. 
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No. 779—This remarkable model is obtainable in seven- 
teen different materials and prices. It is one of the most 
successful ever created by Madame Poix, for it fits practically every type 
and size of figure. It may be obtained in either elastic materials such 
as pink mesh (as illustrated), silk jersey or net lined lace; or in firm 
materials such as brocades, linen, brilliant cotton back satin, etc. 
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| 
| A NEW NOVEL 


| By ANNE PARRISH 


| The Story of a Girl Who Did 


Not Believe in Marriage 


\ \ JITH the publication of her first novel 
—A | 


->OCKETFUL OF PosEs—last sea- 
son, Anne Parrish immediately won a repu- 
| tation as a writer of sophistication, wit and 
| charm. Her new novel, **Semi-ATTACHED,” 
| 


will certainly add to that reputation, but it 


makes this unconventional story exception- 
And 


way the usual story of that 


thank Heavens !—it 


has, in addition, an emotional quality that 
| ally engaging. 


is not in any 


present fictional pest—the flaming flapper. 
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make good, I'll give you this department, at 
seventy-five. Katherine is a beautiful bone- 
eres 

He leaped up. “I'll send a stock-girl. For 
God’s sake, don’t ask any questions. “Use 
your common sense and sell hats.” 

He stepped forward and, with no softening 
of his expression. touched her hair. ‘‘That’s 
a good girl.” 


ILAH discovered before long that Reilly 

4 was withholding the reward, the promise 
of that first day. Summer melted into the 
stifling heat of September and beneath a 
metallic, dark blue sky the city shimmered, 
quivered as if licked by the minute flames of 
an infernal fire. ‘‘My God, it’s hot,” the 
stately Katherine remarked. She stood by 
the open window, in silhouette, her attitude 
reminiscent of Francesca, the disdainful 
melancholy of Duse. ‘‘My God, it’s hot. 
Why don’t Reilly close on Saturday?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“T do. He might lose a dollar.” 

Lilah had changed her opinion of Reilly; he 
paid very little attention to her; she had never 
again had to endure that brief, impersonal 
caress. He had called her, without preface 
of any sort: “Lilah.” And he had left her 
to her own devices. 

She came to the conclusion that Reilly was 
either a fraud or an artist. The room in 
which he received his clients had only one 
window and three doors, one leading into the 
workroom, one into his bath and the other 
into the “‘Salotto d’Oro.”” His desk bore, in 
addition to an alabaster lamp, stacked copies 
of La Vie Parisienne; a copy, in French, of 
Le Mariage de Loti; a box made of lacquered 
leather heavily embossed; and a small colored 
bust in terra-cotta that at first glance might 


have been Florentine but was, actually, 
Egyptian. Behind him, in an angle of the 
wall, a secretary of inlaid wood towered 


almost to the ceiling. There were three Vene- 
tian chairs, ornate and faded. And hung 
together above a small cabinet, signed photo- 
graphs of Ibafiez, Poiret, Chaliapin, and Nora 
Bayes. 

Lilah found that Reilly was a man of violent 
enthusiasms. His interest in her had been 
immediate, sharp; he had, perhaps, been 
studying her. There was a certain zest in 
competing for his attention, since he had 
indicated in the beginning a definite award. 
Lilah held aloof from the other women of the 
establishment, because Reilly had warned 
her that she could expect jealousy, and that 
she must avoid conflict if she expected to 
advance. Her ambition was trivial. But 
faith in herself, her potentiality, returned 
slowly. She was humble and, in her recollec- 
tion of Flagg, disciplined. As the actuality 
of that experience receded, its meaning 
became more clear. 

Katherine, stretching her long arms above 
her head, yawned. “I could stand the preg- 
ent, if it wasn’t for the future.’”’ she said. 
‘““Waiting’s hell, when nothing happens.” 

She caught herself as the mirror-paneled 
door of the elevator slid back and two women 
stepped into the room. ‘ B’ jour, mesdames,” 
she murmured; her body undulated; she swam 
toward them. 

Lilah’s expression of polite concern deep- 
ened into surprise, dismay. She recognized 
Miss Whiteside, fat, over-ornamented, placid 
in the secure possession of family and position, 
and, behind her, Grace Fuller, as always, in 
gray with a little pancake hat made of leaves. 

Lilah held up her hand to ward off their 
recognition. Miss Whiteside came to a full 
stop; she seemed to spread, to puff out, like 
an angry turkey. 

“Don’t,” Lilah said faintly. 
ind ran out of the room. 

She waited, leaning against the closed door 
She heard a murmur of voices, Katherine’s 
suave and insinuating: “‘Very chic, madame. 


She turned 


Very new. Reboux. Just try this one, 
madame. 
RESENTLY they were’ gone The 


elevator came up; the door rattled; it 
descended again, making a hollow, reverberat- 
ing sound in the wall. 
Lilah wondered at her own fear; it was not 
a moral cowardice, of that she was certain; 
she was not ashamed. She had a different 
sense of responsibility toward herself and the 
opinion people had of her. She was unwilling 
to face Miss Whiteside and Grace Fuller 
because she had not, as far as they could 
see, progressed; the change that had taken 
place within her was beyond their compre- 
hension. The new self had always been there 
dormant; but it had been disclosed by Flagg’s 
death, by the questioning which had followed. 
Katherine emerged from the “Salotto 
d’Oro” suddenly. Her expression was sly 
and gratified, as if she had caught Lilah in an 
indiscretion. She passed, without a word, 
going toward Reilly’s office, the black satin 
drapery of her skirt slipping over the carpet 
like a smooth serpent 


Lilah went back to the salesroom. Miss 
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Whiteside had been trying bonnets, R,; 
rare confections of lace and spangles deg, 
for grandmothers of the stage. It had, 
apparently a perfunctory inspection, 

As Lilah put the hats back in their 
she pictured Miss Whiteside ot 
nearest telegraph office to wire Jun 
Peabody. ... Grace Fuller would re 
ably try to prevent what, in the end Ls 
mean her own happiness. But nothing cp 
turn aside the fanatical thrusts of the , 
raged spinster; she would plant her Venge, 
sooner or later. Now, Lilah must let hers 
be divorced; an eventuality which yp, 
deprive her of her position with Reilly, sa” 
the inevitable scandal would affect her yi 
fulness. Reilly was beginning to cast 
social waters, and he was baiting hig fy 
cautiously. He was shrewd, but he was 
sophisticated. His knowledge of societ 
been derived at second hand. Into his Vocal 
lary the word “form” had appeared. He} 
subjugated the theatrical world, and y 
longing for other, more difficult, attainme 
he was angling for what he termed, in a yi 
per, ‘Newport and Bar Harbor... .” FS 

Lilah’s mind went off at a tangent: 
caught herself wondering whether G 
Fuller had been chaperoning Robert's y 
through another attack of gall-stones 
whether— 

Reilly came in, shutting the door with 


rushing to 


a7 ; Yi 
mnsider infe 


irritable bang. ‘What's this? Wh re 
Katherine trying to put over?” Lilah j pbe. i 
not answer and snatching the bonnet aa” 9 
trom her, Reilly tossed it aside. “] } ut I hate n 


tittle-tattle! She came down-stairs, gloat; 
as if she had caught you picking the y 


What happened?” She ae 
With a sense of the futility of any exph You th ‘tk 
tion, Lilah said: “‘I lost my head and Kat She shoo 
rine losta sale... .” 
“Damn the sale!” _, ‘ 
Reilly stood, wrapped in a sort of anh» saga 
contemplation, his hands in his pockets, ws ced by 
small, gaitered feet spread. ‘You'd bet a y 


let me go,” Lilah said. “It might hap 
hme Mae! ; ; 
again. She added, with a curious sm 
“I’m sorry, more so than I can say.” 
He fixed his eyes on her face. 
“T'll let you know,” he answered shar 
and left the room. 


ince it is 01 
She inte! 
nderstand. 
s a dream. 
f the expe 
r ashamed 
nse, chas 
ut I am d 
eyond my 


CC 


WEEK later he sent for her. 
“I’m going to put you in the workro 
I think you have the makings of a desig 
Later, perhaps, I'll send you to Paris, Vier 
. . - It won’t do to have you up-stairs.” 
He hesitated and then said sharply: “! 
heard from your family.” 
Lilah had not expected this. She lea 
against the desk with a feeling of faintnes 


They've written me. One of them§ really fe 


Mr. Junius Peabody—wants to see you.” Rg 
“I can’t! No... . For heaven's & ‘pshav 
no! I don’t want to see him. Mr. Ston 





Reilly considered her. ‘I thought 
warn you. He’s down-stairs. There's 
card.” He tossed it across the desk. “Yo 
better see him.” Reilly rose and came aro 
to her; his hand fell on her shoulder. “You 
not a coward, are you?” 

“No.” 


aving beer 

Corbett, 
rentleman 
tone, her 
ccomplish: 
lared to be 





“Then face things! If you don't, t cap tone 
steal up behind you and knock you hat he hy 
Always keep your eye on your fears.” Peat 
clasp tightened. “Do you know why sinner an 
hired you? I was afraid of you! I'm “a o 
familiar with your sort. You made chav 

J ~~ it furious 
ashamed of what I am. . . . Now, it seg, sen 
you are ashamed of what you are. ies Mic 
Either you're stubborn or you're guilty mee aaa 
don’t pretend to understand. All I'd like PREY, 
~ across to you -well, don’t make a= ellis 
ake. ‘ecsiiiay ee 

Lilah smiled, made a gesture of surren® eala 
— I'll see him.” re : 4 dn Hen 

“That’s a good girl.’ Reilly paused o thony Miz 


threshold. ‘‘And listen. Don't hold 

against him because of any resentment. 

Don’t be a damn fool. There is more® 
one way of making good.” 

A moment later, rigid, consciously 
painfully correct, he bowed Junius Peabo 
into the room and closed the door # 
softly, as if he were closing it upon the ## allow vy 
essence of good form. > Maiving ave 

Lilah faced Junius with a trace OH. 
fusion; her lips trembled; she smilel 9; 


bruised by 
ish the off 
houses, an 
his opinio: 
critic. 

All the | 
less actors 


- + orn! scum.” 
steadily, because he was so unfalter® pesario 
Junius in spite of everything. He camel... ee 
overcoat on his arm; his head, bared, Sam H 


held erect, the white, thick hair bm 
carefully back from the veined forte 
Immaculate, even exquisite, at eighty*' 
he still gave the impression of vigorous) 
aristocratic possession. He said: “L 
and, leaning forward, she kissed him, du 
him suddenly with a passionate eageme 
be understood. Forgiveness was not requ’ 
looked for, since she had had to do what 
had done. 
She felt his hand, patting, patting her ba 
“‘ There, there,” he said. 
She made an effort and controlled he 
(Concluded on page 101) 


the Selwy 
Eugene O 
and Mins} 
Ndiculous. 
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op JUL 


at Junius’s age emotion is 
ps ugly. 





ets, Rell He cla m uel i cane, pone pe lee 
les desing ots “My first visit to a dressmaker’s 
[t had eeu mighty-six,” he said. ‘‘They’ve 
mn. : ed. Noribbons here!” He made a gesture 
their P mike. ‘That fellow—that popinjay—” 
hing to Amilie,” Lilah said, wiping her eyes. A 
wre Jun ch of her old self came through, ev oked 
Ould pr nius’s presence. But she could not, now, 
end, Wy shat Reilly. He was her destiny. She was 
thing cng ae to admit that without Reilly she might 
of the g rraught i in the tide and carried out to sea. 
 veng ‘He's really very clever.’ 
det her “4 man dressmaker,” Junius stated 
- Wo jy, “puts me on edge. I will never be 
EL y, 9 J 
~ her le Se off and scrutinized her. ‘‘ Well, 
0 cast 
g his: hy ih sudden violence she burst out: “I 
he Was og! ~=You can’t understand why I’ve 
society h iden myself away. I had to. You and I 
his Voc. alike, but you’ve never had to re-make 
q. Hel ourself. You ‘still look down on people you 
and nsider inferior, and I’ve had to learn to 
'ttainme spect them. I’ve had to kill my old self 
na wh starve.’ 

ys “Thave always admired you inordinately,’ 
7 remarked. 

"i “But you have never cared—how could 
ers au. whether I was being cowardly and 
Stones, fish, so long as I was superior, like you, a 

., fob. We're both materialists; you, because 
OF with @ could afford to be and I because I wanted 

AL be. I haven’t changed. I want finished, 
Lilah , superlative things as much as ever. 
rn ut I hate myself because I am a mate rialist. 

Ml nd that’s as good as chz inging. 
: Bloat “You’ve been unhappy. 
the s She turned away. And Junius | continued: 
. You are coming back, of course? 
Yeni She shook her head. 
ITH a trace of impatience, Junius 
Peabody demanded: ‘“‘Why not? There 
$ “ght any one else—another attachment—”’ 
rd he ebuked by her quick glance, he apologized: 
vy es I know. What you felt was ge nuine. But 
us smgnce it is over, done with— ; 
> She interrupted: “‘I wonder if you can 
nderstand. What happened is as immaterial 
ke sadream. I can’t repent. Atone. Do any 

"if the expected things. I’m not sorry 

r ashamed. I am not even, in the accepted 

nse, chastened. As you say, it is over. 
vorkrogeut I am different, deep down, out of sight, 
dese" | my knowledge. 








ot really feel, I me the lighted end of a cigaret 
n my mouth and said somewhat huskily, 
Oh, pshaw!”’ 

Mr. Stone and I are the best of friends now, 











aving been brought together again by James 


. Corbett, a gentleman actor as well as a 
entleman pugilist, and by Miss Dorothy 
tone, her mother’s daughter—full of more 


ceomplishments than her talented daddy ever 
lared to be. I believe that Fred Stone 1s glad 
hat he did not kill me that night in the College 
mn, though he tells me every now and then 
hat he should have done so. 





‘ prs _Dramatic critics have said things about Otis 
I'm gpsimer and Miss Maude Adams that — 
nade weve made those gentle people miserable, 
it seem furious. They have pooh-poohed ah ro 
are. ent Ibsen, Edwin Booth and the Dolly 
uilty. |e Moliére and Samuel Shipman, Beau- 
d lik mont and Fletcher, Avery Hopgood, Lope de 
oan Nega and Channing Pollock. The playwrights 
Kmetimes retort. Mr. Tarkington, for in- 
srrenge “ce, fumes at the brutal notices and replies 
to them i in fretful articles in the magazines 
don So do Henry Arthur Jones and William An- 
old thony MacGuire. The Messrs. Shubert, 
nt bruised by a reviewer’s animadversions, ban- 
(ag) the offender from their numerous play- 






















, 


, and Mr. Erlanger announces that in 
‘a the only good critic is a dead 


ull the people on the stage, except the help- 
less actors, can retaliate against a reviewer's 
wae venoms. The late Mr. Lawrence 
ving avenged himself rather neatly, I think, 
When he dese tibed Mr. Alan Dale as “‘a blob 
of scum.’ Henry Miller, a sagacious im- 
sario, has told the world that drama 
ics are cancerous and to be avoided. 
, am H. Harris, Charles B. Dillingham, 
dl Selwyn brothers, William A. Brady, 
ugene O'Neill, Arthur Hopkins, and Mink 
> denounced us as futile and 
"No attention, they say, should be 


of the theatre 
always apparent. And 
vealed. 


THE TIDE 


(Concluded from page 100) 


She smiled at him. “It’s a mixed-up world. 
I know, now, that it isn’t nasty.... We, 
ourselves, are nasty.’ 

‘““Robert needs you.” 

With a flash of scorn she demanded: 
he expect you to tell me so?” 

Junius shook his head. ‘Don’t misunder- 
stand. Robert hasn’t any illusions. They 
are all gone. He is burned out, Lilah. But I 
like him better than I ever did when he was 
moonstruck. I think, at times, he hates you 
because you took away his belief in that 
moon of his. I could have told him that he 
was worshiping, not a moon but a glow-worm, 
because, as you say, we are very much alike, 
you and I.” 

“We give a lovely light,” Lilah said. 


“Did 


HE memory of an old appreciation warmed 

them both. The door of the workroom 
opened suddenly, and violently a head was 
thrust in. “Mr. Reilly, here’s that fitting— 
Oh, excuse mel”? The door slammed again, 
shutting out the noisy clatter of machines, 
the snip-snip of scissors, the staccato treble 
of women’s voices. 

Junius rose. 

“We are living very quietly at the Point,’ 
he said. “I came down on purpose to see 
you, talk to you. I won’t urge you. After 
all, what more can I say than that you are 
needed?” 

Lilah cried desperately. 
love Robert, Junius.” 

Junius Peabody faced her, a moment, in 
silence. She noticed that every detail of his 
dress was correct, meticulous; he displayed 
the interest of a young man in the outward 
semblance of superiority, of pride. Some- 
thing unfamiliar in her nature caused her to 
recoil, almost to resent this deliberate con- 
forming to prejudice. Then, as sud- 
denly, she admired him for this very tenacity, 
this unswerving adherence to an ideal of 
behavior, of appearance. He took her hand. 
‘There is such a thing as being beyond per- 
sonal happiness. I hoped that you had 
learned to do without it. There is no other 
serenity. “ou'll come back?” 

“Perhaps.” 

She covered her face with her hands. 

She saw herself, not in the garden, not in 
the forest, but on the green before the kennels, 
where Robert’s spaniels romped and barked. 
She saw herself kneeling in the grass, fondling 
a wriggling puppy, stroking and kissing the 
soft fur. She heard he rself saying: ‘‘Oh, 
Robert, aren’t they darlings! (The End) 


“But I don't 


COME ON, YOU ACTORS 


Concluded from page 56) 


paid to dramatic criticisms. Nevertheless, I 
think it would be a sporting and a healthful 
influence upon our theater if every now and 
then an affronted actor should take a punch 
at a dramatic critic. 

The women of the theater seem to be a little 
more resentful than are the men. I heard the 
angered Miss Ethel Barrymore once tell 
dramatic critic that if he ever mentioned the 
beauty of her legs again she would pull his 
nose in public. Years ago, Miss Lydia Thomp- 
son horsewhipped the dignified editor of the 
Chicago Times for having referred to her 
British Blondes as ‘“‘strumpets.’’ Miss Jane 
Cowl, however, endures with forbearance the 
easy sneers of the critics who do not cz are for 
her Melisande and her Cleopatra. “I’m 
sorry,”’ she says apologetically, and lets it go 
at that. Miss Laurette Taylor laughs at our 
inappreciations. A critic who in Miss Taylor’s 
early days endeavored to behead her by saying 
that she was ‘“‘ mildly forgetable,” is now one 
of her closest newspaper pals. Miss Maude 
Adams, like Pinero and others, abhors 
criticisms and refuses to read them. Miss 
Eva Tanguay joins with Moliére and Samuel 
Shipman in pooh-poohing the reviewers and in 
saying, “I don’t care.’ Miss Grace George, 
Miss Blanche Bates, Miss Helen Gahagen, and 
Miss Chrystal Herne, all shake hands with 
their brutal critics, though murder lurks in 
their actress bosoms. 

Are there no duelists among the players? 

Is the knack of mummery so supine that it is 
ee ag ag to its adversaries? Must it always 
bend its knees to the scourges ot dramatic 
criticism and never uprise in revolt? Is 
acting the Uncle Tom of the arts, laying its 
back bare to the vicious whips of small, 
critical Simon Legrees? 

Until an abused histrion for the first time 
in the annals of the stage beats up an oppres- 
sive dramatic critic, I shall suspect that acting 
is the tamed ape of the arts. 








Beneath the mockery of Mr. Hammond’s comment, his love 
(and of the players who trod its stage) is 
next month this will really be re- 
For in next month’s Harper’s Bazar the beguiling 
iheme of his article is, “Why I Still Like to Go to the Theatre.” 
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Madame Helena Rubinstein 


is the first Beauty Specialiste since beauty culture has been known, who has 
made available to women the means of PREVENTING—nolte the word 
Freckling, Excessive Tanning and Sunburn. 


DO YOU LIKE FRECKLES? 


VERHEARD in the theatre the other day: 
“T do not agree with you that freckles are such detestable things.” 
‘No—came the answer—not if you can have a blanket of them to 

cover your whole face as that of a certain little boy’s whom we see in the movies 
and who gets royal pay for displaying his amusing, freckle-covered face.” 


Of course there is no accounting for tastes. They are of every kind, and some 
times very queer, indeed. There are women—it may astonish some of you to hear 
it—who are content to go through life with deeply lined faces, saying that wrinkles 
lend “character” to the face. Some people like to walk on their hands, some to 
stand on their heads, and some people might even like a wooden leg,—which is their 
privilege and, also, evidence of a morbid mind or a kind of snobbishness. If nature 
had intended us to go about on wooden legs, or with corrugated faces, or faces dis- 
figured with ugly freckles, we would have had them at our birth. 


Normal-minded, sensible women would rather be in tune with the divine rhythm 
of beauty and avoid anything that may in any way detract from or impair the 
natural charm of the face, nd the beautiful flesh color of arms, shoulders or chest. 
They guard the skin from -!! blemish, and keep it so that it be a delight to the eye, 
in summer as in wintcr. They avoid ugly blotches, yellow patches, redness, peeling 
and soreness of the skin,—all caused by exposure to strong sun on beach, tennis 
court, golf links, or when roaming through fields and woods, on foot, in car or on 
horseback. They look healthy, but not “sights.”’ 


Madame Rubinstein offers the following preparations for the summer 


To cleanse, keep soft and fresh, heal and massage 
the skin, and to prevent its drying and wrinkling: 








Valaze Pasteurized Face Cream ($1.00) embodies all the qualities a perfect cream 
should possess, and serves more purposes than any other single cream. Optionally, 
for clez ansing only ’ Valaze Cleansing Cream ($o. 75) 


To prevent tanning, freckling and sunburn on face, 
arms, neck and shoulders: 


Valaze Sun- 
for bz athing 3 as well as for 


and- Wind-Proof Cream ($1.00), insoluble 1n water and perfectly ad ° awe | 
the street, golf-links, or tennis, or at option Valaze Sun-Proof 
Balm ($1.00), a semi- -liquid pr vv less adapted for bathing, otherwise answering 
the same Pr eventive purpose. Both m a splendid foundation for powder and keep 
the skin harmless from the sun 's rays. 








To remove sunburn, freckles, and to clear the skin: 


me outs ti inding prepara- 
tubborn freckles, 


$1.50). 


Valaze Beautifying Skinfood ($1.00, $2.50 or at $4.50), the 
tion that does not allow the skin to get ‘sluggish or deteriorate, or 
Valaze Beautifying Skinfood Strong ($1.50), or Valaze Fr 





Send for ‘‘Beauty for Every Woman’ 


London Paris 
24 Grafton St. W. 1 126 Rue du fbg St. Honore 
'e - 
Detroit Boston 
1540 Washington Blvd. 234 Boylston Street 
Hollywood New York, 46 W. 57th Street Newark, N. J. 
1780 Highland Avenue Chicago, 30 No. Michigan Avenue 951 Broad Street 
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<Jarringlon GGVONS have imported 1 
REBOUX and are reproducing all the! 
inferpretatians of the Directoire. — 


malice 





reproductions of their importations, 
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retailers with clients who demand the 
st word in style always display with 
uimost confidence models bearing our 
le mark— they fore-cast the made 
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MAKERS OF TAILORED HAT 


“Farrington & Gvans Ga 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 36 STREET-NEW YORK 


Wholesale Milliners and Model Importers 
to the best retailers in America. 


feen years we have consistently 
made for the FIFTH AVCNUE MODISIES all 


to select the ultra correct” 











HARPER’S BAq\ 


WHAT PEOPLE ASK BARON DE MEyp 


(Concluded from page 37) 


by using suitable cosmetics. To look old is 
often but the result of adopting the wrong 
complexion. 

Should, however, the exposure to the 
glorious and beneficial rays of the sun be 
found impossible, or too complicated, other 
methods quite distinct from the usual dark 
makeups can be substituted. Ultra violet rays 
are a very modern treatment. They produce 
in a very few seances a sunburn almost as 
perfect as the real thing. Not merely new 
clothes are needed to keep up with the ever- 
changing dictates of fashion—a new mentality 
is even more important; also, to be versatile 
and subtle and quick to sense the new attitude 
and the new poise. Standards of what is smart 
in complexions, as well as in clothes, vary 
every few months. 

“Traveling with a Chaperone” read my 
article on the Lido and Venice a year ago, 
and says, “I am fascinated by what you 
wrote and on the strength of it am going to 
spend a month at the Excelsior, arriving there 
at the end of July.” 

This chaperoned traveler plies me with 
innumerable questions, some of which I will 
answer. (A piece of unasked-for advice, to 
start with, is not to leave her chaperone 
behind, as she will find her valuable at the 
Lido, for I, of course, assume she is young and 
attractive—or else, why be chaperoned?) 

BosToON ON THE LIDO 

HIS is my reply: A New York woman, 

who had never been at the Lido before, 
said, “This beach looks like fairyland to me. 
People are either semi-nude or else appear 
fantastically attired. Here am I, a sensible 
and well-dressed American woman, with, for 
the first time in my life, nothing to wear. 
Yet my summer clothes were selected with 
care at Callot’s, but, of course, were never 
designed for—well, fairyland. How is one 
to dress in a place where it is not customary to 
appear in a regular gown during the day, and 
one’s first really dressed appearance is made 
at night, for dinner? Even my bathing-su‘ts 
look out of place here. They seem to be 
designed for some prim maiden aunt.” This 
attempt at “simple life,”’ of being comfortable, 
but elegant and original all in one, requires 
the maximum of etfort to obtain the best 
result, with the minimum of clothes. There 
are no other standards to go by than those of 
good taste. 

Southern sands and cloudless skies seem to 
invite every eccentricity of garment. This 
year, for instance, points to a “season of 
pajamas.” For southern beaches, therefore, 
be provided with pajamas, various kinds of 
dressing-gowns, and wrappers, and don’t 
crowd your trunks with a lot of useless 
elaborate day gowns. 

Most of the people live at the Excelsior or 
at nearby villas, and spend most of their 
days in their capannas on the sands. They 
leave their room in the morning, dressed in 
smart pajamas, carrying a big flat sunshade, 
and only return at night in time to dress for 
dinner. Many changes of costume are made 
during the day—first, into a bathing-suit; 
next, into some fantastic wrapper, and, for 
luncheon, into a more elaborate pajama and 
dressing-gown. Except on rare occasions, one 
never sees black stockings on the beach, as 
worn in America. A Boston lady, who 
appeared with legs encased in black silk, said 
of herself, ‘I am the most conspicuous and 
eccentric looking object on this beach,”’ but 
she, nevertheless, clung to her stockings. 
Habit, I suppose! 

Black velvet bathing-suits are very popular 
this season. They were started last year by 
one or two smart women and were voted 
absurd. Now everybody wears them—they 
are considered practical. They originated, I 
believe, at Vionnet’s, and look like abbre- 
viated evening gowns. Black velvet, nowa- 
days, is thought a trifle aging for the drawing- 
room, and is, therefore, made to serve for 
bathing purposes. Times and _ fashions 
change. 

Some smart costumes de bain are found at 
Lanvin's. They are beautifully cut. Short 
trunks, tucked into bands above the knee, are 
combined with a long-waisted bodice, loose 
and straight, meeting the nether garments. 
These costumes, in bright green and brilliant 
yellow, look magnificent in full sunlight. Of 
course, black silk or satin, waterproofed and 
variously decorated and embroidered, is 
much used for bathing-suits, though the 
“one piece” knitted suit is the most popular 
of all. 

However, beach clothes not meant for the 
water prove the most difficult proposition to 
handle, especially for newcomers. Chinese- 
shaped jackets, plain or embroidered, worn 
with loose crépe trousers, are very popular. 
So are satin trousers, made tight fitting below 
the knee, combined with  bright-colored 
Hindoo coats, or with long white embroidered 
muslin blouses. Such clothes are to be found 
at Molyneux, principally, but also at Patou’s, 
at Chéruit’s, and even at Callot’s, to name a 
few. They are sometimes too elaborate for 
beach wear and more suited for one’s boudoir, 


but can easily be modified for other , 
poses. 

The more mannish pajamas from » 
shops, such as Boisvin or Charvet 
favored by many women. Made of he 
crépe de Chine, they are piped, edged , 
have a monogram embroidered in w 
colored silk. ‘ 

A popular Boisvin shape consists of a, 
slipped over the head, which has q , 
collar, cut very low in front, held togethe 
a double button. Besides, there are ty} 
pockets. 

With all pajamas, wrappers or dress 
gowns are of prime necessity. They 
needed for luncheon at the “Grotto,” 4 
beach-restaurant is called, or for Visiting | 
different capannas, for bridge or mah- jon, 
The most fashionable dressing-gowns Tesen 
those designed for men, at Charvet’s, _ 

At Molyneux, also, some lovely ensem}) 
consisting of pajamas and __harmoniy 
dressing-gowns, are shown. j 

Bright, old-world cretonnes, lined y 
lovely shades of soft duvetyn, are Very cig 
fortable, shaped like a man’s dressing-gox] 
I especially noticed one of a black and yt 
patterned toile de Jouy lined with a ro, 
bath toweling in a beautiful shade of ros. 

Apart from these more dressy garmey 
only suitable for promenading on the wate 
edge, serviceable bathing capes are requir 
They should, of course, harmonize 
one’s costume de bain, but must primarily 
useful. 4 

The question of shoes for the beach js 4 
important. Sensible women wear low-hedd 
beach sandals, without stockings Some d 
made of linen, others of strips of leather, | 
there are any number of women who tell; 
that to walk without high heels is torture 
them. Consequently, high-heeled sandal 
black satin, or in embroidered white camby 
are to be seen on many stockingless {x 
Though out of place, it is amusing to wa 
the women struggling in deep sand a 
occasionally wearing their high-heeled slip 
right into the sea. é 

“Careful Hostess” is another cor 
spondent, this time from Riverside, (¢ 
fornia, who seems to have heard of the » 
fad—the one she refers to as “the passing 
white table linen.” Three or four letters ha 
come to me of late in reference to the saq 
subject. All repeat the same questi 
“Must we really discard our beautiful wh 
damask linen?” I shall give a résumé of 9 
answers, already sent for the benefit 
“Careful Hostess,” and the readers of t 
Harper’s Bazar Mail-bag. 





OcHER TABLE LINEN 
AM afraid “‘the passing of white tal 
linen’ you have heard of is a fact, aq 

though I can not vouch for what is d 

outside of Paris, one hardly ever sees any hed 

Not only for luncheon, but also for form 

dinner parties, white cloths are no m 

considered smart. Table linen in shades 

ocher is at present the correct style. F 

formal occasions such cloths are mos 

incrusted with antique laces or, better st 
with beautiful Italian or French fils tix 

These are very scarce and quite valual 

nowadays. 
Recently, at a dinner at a typically Fren 

house to which I was invited, the table-cle' 
was practically entirely insertions of Veni 
and very little linen—all of it ochred vey 
deep in tone, the lace part showing up over 
bluish ‘“‘transparent.’””’ The dinner servi 
was of a deep cream porcelain, with blue av 
gold dragon designs. The centerpiece, on 
mirror, was a bright green porcelain bask 
containing blue hydrangeas. The tones | 
ocher, blue, and green produced a delicate 
very refined harmony in the light panel: 

Louis XVI. dining-room. The napkins werg 

of course, ochred too, with a narrow band < 

guipure inserted, but on two sides onl! 

Napkins nowadays are plaited and _ presse 

the plaits about an inch wide, and simp) 

folded once on one’s plate. 

For every-day use, one’s damasked tabl 
linen should be ochred for dinner and tinted 
blue, rose, or yellow for the luncheon table: 
white is taboo. Bits of lace, runner 
believe they are called, used on polished wow 
are slightly out of fashion, but polished woo 
with a centerpiece of flowers or fruit remal' 
very popular, especially if one’s table is m4 

fine quality of wood and is well polished a” 

taken care of. ; 
A very thin kind of Japanese matting U* 

in its natural color and bordered by a narr 
strip of the same toned leather is used 

some of the smartest Paris dining-rooms }¥* 
at present. It has to be cut to the ext 
size of the table. Both the mattity 

and the polished wood, however, are 0 

permissible for luncheon. At night a table 

cloth (ocher toned, of course) is indispenstb! 

Japanese flower arrangements look lovely ¢ 

the matting, also black Wedgwood plates 2" 

knives and forks with green ivory handle 

In fact, any one with taste and imaginati 

can produce most charming combinations. 
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(Continued from page 79) 


to Cornwall yesterday I had no knowledge of 
you or your affairs, but, in the Treliss hotel, 
quite inadvertently, I overheard a conversa- 
tion that showed me very plainly that it was 
come one’s place to interfere. What I have 
seen of you since that time, if you will forgive 
the personality, has only strengthened my 
conviction that interference—immediate and 
drastic—was most urgently necessary. . 

“Thanks to the fog we have failed. For 
Dunbar and myself, we are for the moment in 
your power. Do what you like to us, but at 
jeast have some pity on this child here who has 
done you no wrong. : 

“Very fine. Very fine,” said Crispin. 
“Mr. Harkness, you have a style—an excel- 
lent style—and I congratulate you on having 
lost almost completely your American accent 
—a relief for all of us. But come, come, this 
has lasted long enough. I would point out to 
you two gentlemen that, as one of you has 
already discovered, any sort of resistance is 
quite useless. We will go up-stairs. One of 
my servants first—you two gentlemen next, 
my other servant following, then my daughter- 
in-law and myself. Please, gentlemen.” 

He said something in a foreign tongue. 
One Japanese started up-stairs, Harkness and 
Dunbar followed. There was nothing else at 
that moment to be done. Only at the top of 
the stairs Dunbar turned and cried: “Buck 
up, Hesther. It will be all right.” And she 
cried back in a voice marvelously clear and 
brave: “I’m not frightened, David, don’t 
worry.” 

Harkness had a momentary impulse to turn, 
dash down the stairs again and run for the 
window as Dunbar had done; but as though 
he knew his thought the Japanese behind him 
suddenly laid his hand on his arm; the thin 
fingers pressed like steel. At the upper floor 
Dunbar was led one way, himself another. 
One Japanese, his hand still on his arm, 
opened a door and bowed. Harkness entered. 
The door closed. He found himself in total 
obscurity. 


E DID not attempt to move about the 

room but simply sank down onto the 
floor where he was. He was in a state of 
extreme physical weariness—his body ached 
from head to foot—but his brain was active 
and urgent. This was the first time to himself 
that he had had—with the exception of his 
diff climbing—since his leaving the hotel 
last evening and he was glad of the loneliness. 
The darkness seemed to help him; he felt that 
he could think here more clearly; he sat there, 
huddled up, his back against the wall, and let 
his brain go. 

At first it would do little more than force 
him to ask over and over again: ‘Why? 
Why? Why? Why did we do this imbecile 
thing? Why, when we had all the world to 
choose from, did we find our way back into 
this horrible house?”’ It was a temptation to 
call the thing magic and to have done with 
it, really to suggest that the older Crispin had 
wizard powers, or at least hypnotic, and had 
willed them back. But he forced himself to 
look at the whole thing clearly as a piece of 
real life as true and as actual as the ham and 
eggs and buttered toast that in another hour 
or two all the world around him would be 
eating. Yes, as real and actual as a tooth- 
brush, that was what this thing was; there was 
nothing wizard about Crispin; he was a 
dangerous lunatic and there were hundreds 
like him in any asylum in the country. As 
for their return, he knew well enough that in a 
fog people either walked round and round in 
a circle or returned to the place that they had 
started from. 

At this point in his thoughts a tremor shook 
his body. He knew where that was from, and 
the anticipation that lying, like a chained 
animal, deep in the recesses of his brain must 
soon be loosed and then bravely faced. But 
not yet, oh, no, not yet! Let his mind stay 
with the past as long as it might. 

In the past was Crispin. He looked back 
over that first meeting with him, the actual 
moment when he had asked him for a match, 
the dinner, the return to the hotel when, 
influenced then by all that Dunbar had told 
him, he had seen him standing there, the 
polite gestures, the hospitable words, the 
drive in the motor... . His mind stopped 





abruptly there. The door swung to, the lock 
was turned. 

In that earlier Crispin there had been some- 
thing deeply pathetic—and, when he dared 
to look forward, he would see that in the 
later Crispin there was the same. So with a 
sudden flash of lightning revelation that 
seemed to flare through the whole dark room 
he saw that it was not the real Crispin with 
whom they—Hesther, Dunbar and he—were 
dealing at all. 

No more than the ravings of fever were the 
real patient, the wicked cancerous growth the 
real body, the broken glass the real picture 
that seemed to be shattered beneath it. 

They were dealing with a wild and danger- 
ous animal, and in the grip of that animal 
pitiably was the true struggling suffering sou! 
of Crispin. Not struggling now perhaps any 
more; the disease had gone too far, growing 
through a thousand tiny almost unnoticed 
stages to this horrible possession. 

He knew now—yes, as he had never, never 
known it and would perhaps never have 
known it had it not been for the sudden love 
for and tenderness toward human nature that 
had come to him that night—what, in the old 
world, they had meant by the possession of 
evil spirits. What it was that Christ had 
cast out in His ministry. What it was from 
which David had delivered King Saul. 


UICK on this came the further question: 

If this were so might he not perhaps, 
when the crisis came—as come he knew it 
would—appeal to the real Crispin and so 
rescue both themselves and him? He did not 
know. It had all gone so far. The animal 
with its beastly claws deep in the flesh had so 
tight a hold. He realized that it was, in all 
probability, the personality of Hesther herself 
that had urged it to such extremes. There was 
something in her clear-sighted simple defiance 
of him that had made Crispin’s fear of his 
powerlessness—the fear that had always con- 
tributed to his most dangerous excesses— 
climb to its utmost height. He had decided 
perhaps that this was to be the real final test 
of his power, that this girl should submit to 
him utterly. Her escape had stirred his sense 
of failure as nothing else could do. And then 
their return, all the nervous excitement of that 
night, the constant alarm of the neighborhoods 
in which they had stayed so that, as the 
younger Crispin had said, they had been 
driven “from pillar to post,” all these things 
had filled the bowl of insanity to overflowing. 
Could he rescue Crispin as well as themselves? 

Once more a tremor ran through his body. 
Because if he could not— Once more he 
thrust the anticipation back, pulling himself 
up from the floor and beginning slowly, feeling 
the wall with his hand like a blind man, to 
walk round the room. 

His eyes now were better accustomed to the 
light, but he could make out but little of 
where he was. He supposed that he was on the 
second floor where were the rooms of Hesther 
and the younger Crispin. The place seemed 
empty, there was no sound from the house. 
He might have been in his grave. Fantastic 
stories came to his mind, Poe-like stories of 
walls and ceilings growing closer and closer, 
of floors opening beneath the foot into watery 
dungeons, of fiery eyes seen through the dark- 
ness. He repeated then aloud: 

“T am Charles Percy Harkness. I am 
thirty-five years of age. I was brought up in 


Baker, Oregon, in the United States of 
America. I am in sound mind and in excellent 
health. I came down to Cornwall yesterday 


afternoon for a holiday, recommended to do 
so by Sir James Maradick, Bart ” 

This gave him some little satisfaction; to 
himself he continued, still walking and touch- 
ing the wall-paper with his hand: “I am shut 
up in a dark room in a strange house at four 
in the morning for no other reason than that 
I meddled in other people’s affairs. And I am 
glad that I meddled. I am in love and what- 
ever comes out of this I do not regret it. I 
would do over again exactly what I have done 
except that I should hope to do it better next 
time.” 

He felt then suddenly seized with an intense 

weariness. He had known that he was, long 

ago, physically tired, but excitement had kept 
(Continued on page 104) 


“ Semi-Attached” is a new novel that will begin in next 
month’s Harper’s Basar. Its heroine is really the most 
delectable sort of a girl—not at all the sugar-and-water 
miss one meets so often in current fiction and, on the 
other hand, not a bit the conventional restless flap per of 
countless a story and movie. The plot is based on the fact 
that this very human girl does not believe in marriage. 
The author is Anne Parrish, whose first novel, “A 


Pocketful of Poses” attracted wide attention last year. 
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that at bay. Now quite instantly, as though 
a spring in the middle of his back had broken, 
he collapsed. He sank down there on the 
floor where he was, and all huddled up, his 
head hanging forward into his knees, he slept. 
He had a moment of conscious subjective 
rebellion when something cried to him: 
“Don’t surrender. Keep awake. It is part of 
his plan that you should sleep here. You are 
surrendering to him.” 

And from long misty distances he seemed to 
hear himself reply: 

“IT don’t care what happens any more. 
They can do what they like. . . . They can 
do what they like. . . .” 

And almost at once he was conscious that 
they were summoning him. A tall thin figure, 
like an old German drawing, with wild hair, 
set mouth, menacing eye like Baldung’s 
““Saturnus,” stood before him and pointed the 
way into vague misty space. Other figures 
were moving about him and he could see, as his 
eyes grew stronger, that a vast multitude of 
naked persons were sliding forward like pale 
lava from a volcano down a steep precipitous 
slope. 

As they moved there came from them a 
shuddering cry like the tremor of the ground 
beneath his feet. 

“Not there! Not there!’’ Harnkess cried 
and Saturnus answered, “‘Not yet! You have 
not been judged.” 

Almost instantly Judgment followed— 
Judgment in a narrow dark passage that 
rocked backward and forward like the motion 
of a boat at sea. The passage was dark, but 
on either side of its shaking walls were cries 
and shouts and groans and piteous wails, and 
clouds of smoke poured through, as into a 
tunnel, blinding the eyes and filling the nos- 
trils with a horrible stench. 


O FIGURE could be seen, but a voice, 

strong and menacing, could be heard, and 
Harkness knew that it was himself the voice 
was addressing. His naked body slippery 
with sweat, the acrid smoke blinding him, the 
voices deafening him, the rocking of the floor 
bewildering him, he felt desperately that he 
must clear his mind to answer the charges 
brought against him. 

The voice was clear and calm: ‘On Febru- 
ary second, 1905, your friend Richard Bentley 
was accused in the company of many people 
during his absence, of having ill-treated his 
wife while in Florence. You knew that this 
was totally untrue and could have given evi- 
dence to that effect, but from cowardice you 
let the moment pass and your friend’s position 
was seriously damaged. What have you to 
say in your defense?” 

The thick smoke rolled on. The walls tot- 
tered. The cries gathered in anguish. 

“On March thirteenth, 1911, you wired to 
your sisters in America that you were ill in 
bed when you were in perfect health because 
you wished to stay for a week longer in London 
in order to attend some races. What have you 
to say in your defense? 

“On October third, 1906, you grievously 
added to the unhappiness of Mrs. Harrington- 
Adams by asserting in mixed company that no 
one in New York would receive her and that 
all Americans were astonished that she should 
be received at all in London.” 

Here at any rate was an opportunity. 
Through the smoke he cried: 

“There, at least, I am innocent. I have 
never known Mrs. Harrington-Adams. I 
have never even seen her.” 

“No,” the voice replied, ‘but you spoke to 
Mrs. Phillips who spoke to Miss Cator whe 
then cut Mrs. Adams. Other people followed 
Miss Cator’s example and you were quoted 
as an authority. Mrs. Adams’s London 
life was ruined. She had never done you 
any harm. 

“On December fourteenth, 1912, you told 
your sisters that you hated the sight of them 
and their stuffy ways, that their attempts at 
culture were ridiculous and that, like all 
American women, they were absurdly spcilt.” 

Through the smoke Harkness _ shouted: 
“T am sure I never said—” 

The voice replied: 
exact words.”’ 

“In a moment of pique I lost my temper 
Of course I didn’t mean—”’ 

“On June third, 1913, you went secretly 
into the library of your friend Peter Westcott 
and stole his book of Rembrandt drawings. 
You knew in your heart that you had no in- 
tention of returning it to him and when, some 
months later, he spoke of it, wishing to lend 
it to you and wondered why he could not find 
it, you said nothing to him about your own 
possession of it.”’ 

Harkness blushed through the rolling 
smoke. ‘Yes, that was shameful,” he cried. 
“But I knew that he didn’t care about the 
book and I—” 

“What have you to say against these 
charges?” 


“T am quoting your 


“They are all little things,” Harkness cried, 
“small things. Every one does them. * 

“Judgment! Judgment! Judgment!” cried 
the voice and suddenly he felt himself Movin 
in the vast waters of human nudity that fi 
slipping down the incline. He tried to stay 
himself, he flung out his hands and touched 


or J U 


“J must get 
himself cried. 
ould hear th 
‘| must get out 
me if I demand 
can citizen. 
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nothing but cold and slimy flesh. 

Faster and faster and faster. 
colder and colder. Darker and darker and 
darker. Despair seized him. He called on 
his friends. Others were calling on every 
side of him. Thousands and thousands of 
names mingled in the air. The smoke came 
up to meet them—vast billowing clouds of jt 
He knew with a horrible consciousness that 
below him a sea of upturned swords were 
waiting to receive them. Soon they would be 
impaled. . . . With a shriek of agony he 
awoke. , 

He had not been asleep for more, perhaps 
than ten minutes, but the dream had un. 
nerved him. When he rose from the ground 
he tottered and stood trembling. He knew 
now why it was that his enemy had designed 
that he should sleep; he knew now that he 
could no longer ward off the animal that on 
padded feet had been approaching him— 
The pain! The pain! The pain! 

The sweat beaded his forehead, his knees 
gave way and he sank yet again upon the 
floor. He was murmuring: “Anything but 
that. Anything but that! I can’t stand 
pain. I can’t stand pain, I tell you. Don't 
you know that I have always funked it all 
my life long? That I’ve always prayed that 
whatever else I got it wouldn’t be that. That 
I’ve never been able to bear to see the tiniest 
thing hurt and that in all my thought about 
going to the war, although I didn’t try to 
escape it, it was even more the pain that I 
would see than the pain that I would feel. 

““And now to wait for it like this, to know 
that it may be torture of the worst kind, that 
I am in the power of a man who can reason 
no longer, who is himself in the power of 
something stronger and more evil than any 
of us.” 


Colder and 


HEN dimly it came through to him that 

he had been given three tests to-night, 
and as it always is in life, the three tests 
especially suited to his character, his strength 
and weakness, his past history. The dance 
had stripped him of his aloofness and drawn 
him into life, his love for Hesther that he had 
surrendered had taken from him his selfish- 
ness—and now he must lose his fear of pain. 

But that? How could he lose it? It was 
part of the very fiber of his body, his nerves 
throbbed with it, his heart beat with it. He 
could not remember a time when it had not 
been part of him. When he had been five or 
six his father had decided that he must be 
beaten for some little crime. His father was 
the #entlest of human beings and the beating 
would be very little, but at the sight of the 
whip something had cracked inside his brain. 

He was not a coward; he had stood up to 
the beating without a tear, but the sense of 
the coming pain had been more awful than 
anything that he could have imagined. It 
was the same afterwards at school. He was 
no coward there either, shared in the roughest 
games, stood up to bullies, ventured into the 
most dangerous places. 

But one night earache had suddenly at- 
tacked him. It was a new pain for him and 
he thought that he had never known anything 
so terrible. Worse than all else were the 
intermissions between the attacks and the 
warnings that a new attack was soon to be- 
gin. That approach was what he. feared, 
that terrible and fearful approach. He had 
said very little, had only lain there white and 
trembling, but the memory of all those awful 
hours stayed with him always. 

Any thought of suffering in others—of 
poor women in childbirth, of rabbits caught 
in traps, of dogs poisoned, of children run 
over or accidentally wounded—these things, 
if he knew of them, produced an odd sort of 
sympathetic pain in himself. The strangest 
thing had been that the war, with all its hor- 
rors, had not driven him crazy as he might 
have expected from his earlier history. On 
so terrible a scale was it that his senses soon 
became benumbed. He did the work that he 
was given to do and heard of the rest like 
cries beyond the wall. Again and again he 
had tried to mingle, himself, in it; he had 
always been prevented. 

A dog run over by a motor-car struck him 
more terribly than all the agonies of Ypres. 

But these things, what had they to do with 
his present case? Suddenly he could not 
think at all. His brain literally reeled, as 
though it shook, tried to steady itself, could 
not and then turned right over. His body 
was alive, standing up with all its nerves on 
tiptoe. How was he to endure these hours 
that were coming to him? 

(Continued on page 105) 
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Hu gh 


out of this!”? some one not 
himself cried. It seemed to him that he 
ould hear the strange voice in the room. 
‘| must get out of this. How dare they keep 
eifI demand to be let out? I am an Amer- 
= citizen. Let me out of this. Can’t you 
Bring me a light and let me out. I 


“J must get 





ear? ae : 

= bad enough of this dark room. What 

» you mean by keeping me here? You 
i Try it 


hink that you are stronger than I. it 
nd see. Let me out, I say! Let me out!’ 
He tottered to his feet and ran across the 
oom, although he could not see his way, 
lundering against the opposite wall. He beat 
spon it with his hands. iv 
“Let me out, do you hear! Let me out! 
E WAS not himself, Harkness. He could 
no longer repeat those earlier words. 
He was nobody, nothing at all. They could 
»t hurt him then. Try as they might they 
ould not hurt him, Harkness, when he was 
mot Harkness. He laughed, stroking the 
yall gently with his hand as though it were his 
riend. 
“It’s all right, do you see? You can’t 
hurt me because you can’t find me. I’m 
hiding. I don’t know where to find myself, 
ky that it isn’t likely you will find me. You 
can't hurt nothing, you know. You can’t, 
ndeed.”” 
He laughed and laughed and laughed— 
eatly enjoying his own joke. There was 
sudden knocking on the door. 
“Come in!” he said in a whisper. ‘‘Come 


His heart stood still with fear. 

The door opened, splashing into the dark- 
hess a shower of light like water flung from 
b bucket. In the center of this the two 
Japanese were standing. 
“Master says please come. 
he ready.” 

At sight of the Japanese a marvelous thing 
had happened. All his fear had on the in- 
tant left him, his beastly physical fear. It 
ell from him like an old suit of clothes, 
othe} He was hiunself, clear-headed, 
_ collected, and, in some strange new way, 
happy. 

Harkness followed them. 


If you ready 


ARKNESS followed, conscious only of 

one thing, his sudden marvelous and 
appy deliverance from fear. He could not 
bnalyze it—he did not wish to. He did not 
onsider the probable length of its duration. 
Enough that for the present Crispin might 
ut him into small pieces, skin him alive, boil 
him in a large pot like a lobster and he would 
hot care. He followed the sleek servants like 
B schoolboy. 
The tower? Then at last he was to see the 
nterior of this mysterious place. It had 
exercised, all through this adventure, a strange 
influence over him, standing up in his imagina- 
jon white and pure and apart, washed by the 
Bea, guarded by the woods behind it, having 
Espirit altogether of its own and quite sepa- 
ite from the man who for the moment oc- 
upied it. This would be perhaps the last 
bulding in the world that would see his bones 
move and have their being. He had a sense 
that it knew and sympathized with him and 
wished him luck. 
| His chance would still come and with Dun- 
bar beside him. Or was he never to see Dun- 
tar again? Some of his new-found courage 
tmbled. The worst of this present moment 
vas his loneliness. Was the final crisis to be 
lought out by himself with no friends at 
tnd? Was he never to see Hesther again? 
ehad an impulse to throw himself forward, 
attack the servants and let come what will. 
the silence of the house was terrible—only 
‘er footsteps soft on the thick carpet—and 
‘he could wring a cry or two from his enemies, 
‘at would be something. No, he must wait. 
the happiness of others was involved with his 
own 
, The men stopped before a dark-wooded 
0or, 
§ They went through and were met by a white 
trular staircase. Up this they passed, 
used before another door and crossed the 
‘ireshold into a hizh circular, brilliantly lit 
Pi For the moment Harkness, his eyes 
“immed a little by the shadows of the stair- 
fe, could see nothing but the gayness, 
irightness of the place, papered with a wonder- 
mt hinese pattern of green and purple birds, 
mety-colored pagodas and crimson temples. 
me ‘arpet was a soft heavy purple and there 
4 number of little gilt chairs and, in 
“nt of the narrow barred window, a gilt 
“ge with a green and crimson macaw. 
3 All this, standing by the door shading his 
Ses from dazzling crystal candelabra, he 
a Then suddenly he saw something that 
Mig 2 away the rest—Hesther and Dunbar 
ine together, hand in hand, by the 
se He gave a cry of joy, hurrying 

nem. It was as though he had not 
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seen them for years; they caught his hand in 
theirs; Crispin was there watching them like 
a benevolent father with his beloved children. 

““That’s right,” he said. ‘‘ Make the most 
of your time together. I want you to have a 
last talk.” 

He sat down on one of the gilt chairs. 

““Won’t you sit down? In a moment I 
shall leave you all alone together for a little 
while. In case you have any last words. . . .” 
Then suddenly he leaned forward in that 
fashion so familiar now to Harkness, huddled 
together, his red hair and little eyes and pale 
white soft hands alone alive, ‘‘ Well, and so— 
in my power, are you not? The three of you. 
You can laugh at my ugliness and my stupidity 
and my bad character, but now you are in my 
hands completely. I can do whatever I like 
with you. Whatever. ... The last shame, 
the last indignity, the uttermost pain. I, 
ludicrous creature that I am, have absolute 
power over three fine young things like you, 
so strong, so beautiful. And then more power 
and then more and more. And over many 
finer, grander, more beautiful than you. I 
can say crawl and you will crawl, dance and 
you will dance. . ... I who am so ugly that 
every one has always laughed at me. I am 
a little God, and perhaps not so little, and soon 
God Himself. . . .” 


E BROKE off, making the movement of 
music in the air with his hands. 

“You a little overestimate the situation,” 
said Harkness quietly. “For the moment 
you can do what you like with our bodies 
because you happen to have two servants 
who, with their ju-jutsu and the rest of their 
tricks, are stronger than we are. It is not you 
who are stronger, but your servants whom 
your money is able to buy. If I had you tied 
to a pillar and a gun in my hand I could 
make you look pretty small. And in any case 
it is only our bodies that you can do anything 
with. Ourselves—our real selves—you can’t 
touch.” 

“Is that so?” said Crispin. 
not begun. The fun is all to come. We will 
see whether I can touch you or no. And for 
my daughter-in-law,” he looked at Hesther, 
“there is plenty of time—many years per- 
haps.” 

Nothing in all his life would ever appeal 
more to Harkness than Hesther then. From 
the first moment of his sight of her what had 
attracted him had been the exquisite mingling 
of the child and of the woman. She had been 
for him at first some sort of deserted waif who 
had experienced all the cruelty and harshness 
of life so desperately early that she had known 
life upside down and this had given her a 
woman’s endurance and fortitude. She was 
like a child who has dressed up in her mother’s 
clothes for a party and then finds suddenly 
that she must take her mother’s place. 

And now when she must, after this terrible 
night, be physically beyond all her resources, 
she seemed, in her shabby ill-made dress, her 
hair disordered, her face pale, her eyes ringed 
with gray, to have a new courage that must be 
similar to that which he had himself been 
given. She kept her hand in Dunbar’s, and 
with a strange dim unexpected pain Harkness 
realized that that new relation between the 
two of which he had made the foundation had 
grown through danger and anxiety the one for 
another already to a fine height. Then he 
was conscious that Hesther was speaking. 
She had come forward quite close to Crispin 
and stood in front of him looking him calmly 
and clearly in the eyes. 

‘Please let me say something. After all, 
I am the principal person in this. If it hadn't 
been for me there would not have been any of 
this trouble. I married your son. I married 
him, not because I loved him, but because I 
wanted things that I thought you could 
give me. I see now how wrong that was and 
that I must pay for doing such a thing. I 
am ready to do right by your son. I never 
would have tried to run away if it had not 
been for you—the other night. After that I 
was right to do everything I could to get away. 
IT begged your son first—and he refused. You 
have had me watched during the last three 
weeks—every step that I have taken. What 
could I do but try to escape? 

“We've failed and because we’ve failed and 
because it has been all my fault I want you 
to punish me in any way you like, but to let 
my two friends go. I was not wrong to try 
to escape.” She threw up her head proudly. 
“T was right after the way you had behaved 
to me, but now it is different. I have brought 
them into this. They have done nothing 
wrong. You must let them go.” 

“You must let all of us go,” Dunbar broke 
in hotly, starting forward to Hesther’s side. 
“Do you think we’re afraid of you, you old 
play-acting red-haired monkey? You just 


“But I have 





let us free, or it will be the worse for you. 
know where you'll be this time 
(Continued on page 106) 
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Her husband wouldn’t 
tell her 


intuition told 
She could sense it in her contact with other 
a holding-back that her 
and beauty did not seem to deserve. 


woman’s her that was 


ER 


wrong. 


something 
people: some strange aloofness, 
natural charm 

In a round-about way one evening she tried to get at the 
subject in conversation with her husband. But even /e did 


not have the courage to tell her 
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to-morrow? Beating your fancy-colored hair 
against a padded cell, and that’s where you 
shoul: | have been years ago.” 


“No, no,” Hesther broke “No, no, 
David. That’s not the way. You don't 
understand. Don’t listen to him. I’m the 


only one in this, I tell you—can’t you hear 
me?—that I will stay. I won’t try to run 
away, you can do anything to me you like. 
I'll obey you—I will, indeed. Please, please— 
Don’t listen to him. He doesn’t understand. 


But I do. Let them go. They’ve done no 
harm. They only wanted to help me. They 
didn’t mean anything against you. They 
didn’t, truly. Oh! Let them go! Let them 
go!” 

N SPITE of her struggle for self-control 


her terror was rising, her terror never for 
herself but now only for them. She knew, 
more than they, of what he was. She saw 


perhaps in his face more than they would ever 


see 

But H: irkness saw enough. He saw rising 
into Crispin’s eyes the soul of that strange 
hairy fetid- smelling animal between whose 
paws Crispin’s own soul was now lying. 
That animal looked out of Crispin’s eyes. 
And behind that gaze was Crispin’s own 
terror. 

C rispin, said: 

‘This is very comforting for me. I have 
waited for this moment.” Then Harkness 

came over to him and stood very close to him. 

“Crispin, listen tome. It isn’t the three of 
us who matter in this, it is yourself. What- 
ever you do to us we are safe. Whatever 
you think or hope, you can’t touch the real 
part of us, but for yourself to-night this is 
a matter of life or death. 

‘‘T may know nothing about medicine and 

yet know enough to tell you that you’re a sick 
man—badly sick—and if you let this animal, 
that has his grip on you, get the better of you 
in the next two hours you're finished, you're 
dead. You know that as well as I. You 
know that you're possessed of an evil spirit 
as surely as the man with the spirits that 
cleared the Gadderene swine into the sea. 
It isn’t for our sakes that I ask you to let 
us go to-night. Let us go. You'll never 
hear from any of us again. In the morning, 
in the decent daylight, you'll know that you’ve 
won a victory more important than any you’ve 
ever won in your life. 
‘ou talk about mastering us, man. 
Master your own evil spirit. You know that 
you loathe it, that you've loathed it for years, 
that you are miserable and wretched under it. 
It is life or death for you to-night, I tell you. 
You know that as well as 1.” 


“ 


OR one moment, a brief flashing moment, 

Harkness met for the first and for the last 
time the real Crispin. No one else saw that 
meeting. Straight into the eyes, gazing out 
of them exactly as a prisoner gazes from be- 
hind iron bars, jumped the real Crispin, some- 
thing sad, starved, and dying. One instant 
of ree ognition and he was gone. 

“That is very kind of you Mr. Harkness,” 
Crispin said. “I knew that I should enjoy 
this quarter of an hour’s chat with you all, 
and truly I am enjoying it. My friend Dun- 
bar shows himself to be quite frankly the 
young ruffian he is. It will be interesting to 
see whether in—say an hour’s time from now 
—he is still in the same mind. I doubt it; 
quite frankly I doubt it very much. It is 
these robust natures that break the easiest. 
But you other two—really how charming. 
All altruism and unselfishness. This lady 
has no thought for anything but her friends, 
and Mr. Harkness, like all Americans, is full 
of fine idealism. And you are all standing 
round me as though you were my children 
listening to a fairy story. Such a pretty 
pic ture! 

““And when you come to think of it, here 
I am, quite alone, all defenseless, one to 
three. Why don’t you attack me? Such 
an admirable opportunity. Can it be fear? 
Fear of an old fat ugly man like me, a man 
at whom every one laughs!” 

Dunbar made a movement. Harkness 
cried: ‘Don’t move, Dunbar! Don’t touch 
him. That’s what he wants.” 

Crispin got up. They were now all stand- 
ing in a little group close together. Crispin 
gathered his dressing-gown around him. 

‘The time is nearly up,” he said. ‘‘I am 
going to leave you alone together for a little 
last talk. You'll never see one another again 
after this, so you had best make the most of 
it. You see that I am not really unkind.’ 

“Tt is ange Harkness turned round to 
the window. ‘God help us all.” 

“Yes, it is hopeless,” Crispin said gently. 
“At last my time has come. Do you know 
how long I have waited for it? Do you know 
what you represent to me? You have done 
me wrong, the two of you, broken my hos- 


pitality, betrayed my bread and salt, invaded 
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my home. I have justice if I p 
that. But you stand also for 
for all who have insulted me and laughed ; 
~ and mocked at me. I have power at js 

I shall prick you and you shall bleed, I shi 
spit on you and you shall bow Your hea 
and then when you are at my fect stung y 
a thousand wounds I will raise you onda 
for you and love you, and you shall share pj 
power—’ 


I lish you 
the othe, 





HE JUMPED suddenly from his gilt ¢, 

and strutted, waving his hands as thoy 
he were commé inding an army, toward ¢} 
macaw who was asleep with his head und: 
his crimson wing. ‘I shall be king jn 
own right, king of men, emperor of mankip 
then one with the gods, and at the last Ty 
shower my gifts . . 

He broke off, looking up at a red lacy 
clock that stood on a little round gilt tal 
“Time—time—time nearly up!” He sy, 
round upon the three of them. 

Dunbar burst out: 

“Don’t flatter yourself that you ll get any 
to- morrow. When we're missed - 

“You won’t be missed,” Crispin answee 
with a sigh, as though he deeply regretid 
the fact. ‘The hotel will receive a not; 
the morning saying that Mr. Harkness 
gone for a coast walk, will return in a we 
and will the hotel kindly keep his things y 
his return? Of course the hotel most kind 
will. For Mr. Dunbar—well, I believe thi 
is only an aunt in Gloucester, is there p 
It will be, Li imagine, a month at least bef 


she makes any inquiry. Possibly a ye 
Possibly never. Who knows? Aunts q 
often extraordinarily careless about tb 
nephew’s safety. And in a: week. Whe 


can one not be in a week in these mod 
days? Very far indeed. Then there js t 
sea. Anything dropped from the garden¢ 
the cliff so completely vanishes and ¢ 
faces are so often—well, spoilt beyond re 
BHR o65 

“If you do this,” Hesther cried, “‘T will 

“T regret to say, interrupted Crig 
“that after eight this morning you will: 
see your father-in-law, of whom you are 
fond, for six months at least. Ah, that 
good news for you, I am sure. That is» 
to say you will never see him again. De 


me, no. But not immediately. Not 
mediately!” 
Harkness caught Hesther’s hand. Hes 


that she was about to make some desperd 
movement. “Wait!” he said. “Wait. 
can do nothing now.” 

For answer she drew him to her and flu 
out her hand to Dunbar. “We three. ¥ 
love one another,” she cried. “Do y 
worst.’ 

Crispin looked once more at the cla 
“Melodrama,” he said. ‘I too will be me 
dramatic. I give you twenty minutes by th 
clock—a situation familiar to every theat 

ver. When that clock strikes six I shi 
|'m afraid, want the company of both of) 
gentlemen. Make your adieus then to! 
lady. Your eternal adieu.” 

He smiled and gently tiptoed from t 
room. 


Act Three 
said Dunt 


ND so the curtain falls on 
this pleasant little drama,” 


huskily, turning toward the window. “The 
will be a twenty minutes’ interval. But ¢ 
last act will be played in camera. If only 


wasn’t so beastly tired—and if only it was 
all my fault...” His voice broke. 
Harkness went up to him, put his a 
around him and drew him to him. “La 
here. I’m older than both of you. I mi 
almost be your father, so you've got to ol 
my orders. I'll be best man at your wedd 


yet, David, yours and Hesther’s. There's! 
body to blame. Nothing but the fog. 8 
don’t let’s cheat ourselves either. Weres® 


up here at half-past five in the morning, 1 
from any help, no way out, no telephone, é 
two damn Japs who are stronger than we ! 
in the power of a man'who’s as mad as a hati 
and as bloodthirsty as a tiger. 

“It’s going to be all right, I tell you 
know it. I feelit in my bones. But we'ves 
to behave for these twenty minutes 
seventeen of them now—as though it W 
be. It’s of no use for us to make any P4 
We'll have to do something on the spur of t 
moment when we see what the old devil! 
up his sleeve for us— 

“Meanwhile, as I say, 
these minutes.” 

He put out his arm and drew Hesther in 

“T tell you that I love you both. I've! 
known you a day, but I love you as I've ne 
loved any one in my life before. 1 love you 
father and brother and comrade. It’s 
best thing that has happened to me in 
my life.’ 

The three, body to body, stood looking 

(Continued on page 107) 
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Vauv not only pre- 
vents shine, but gives a 
perfect finish— a vel- 
vety-soft, fresh appear- 
ance that is charming. 
It does not clog the 
pores, but cleanses 
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ou uch the gilded bars at the sky, silver gray Supper,’ the Brenghels at Vienna, the view of shat tae O Be 
other —_ ‘d with shifting shadows. the Jungfrau from Murren, the Grand Canal oe = ee 
hel gs \fter all,” he went on, “if our luck doesn’t at dawn, Hogarth’s prints and the quintet of put surely it reduces 
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heat fellows | yassed through in the war and under — upon me, in stepped the Wicked Fairy and 
gi much m more terrible conditions. Imagination said that I should have them all on condi- | 
dc js the worst part of that, I fancy, and I suggest tion that I didn’t touch! Never touch 
Ire 1 that we don’t think of what is going to happen never. At least I’ve known that they were 
when this time is over—whether it goes well there, at least I’ve bent the knee, 
or ill—we'll fill these twenty minutes with last night—until last night . . 
t cha very decent thought we’ve got, we "ll think of He suddenly took Hesther’s face between 
houg “4 ery fine thing that we know of, and every his two hands, kissed her on the forehead, on | 
dt beautiful thing, and everything that is of good the eyes, on the mouth. . | 
und repr yrt ““T don’t know what $ coming in a quarter 
mM n All I pray,” said Dunbar, ‘is that I may of an hour. I don’t like to think. To tell you 
akin have one last dash at that lunatic before good- the truth I’m in the devil of a funk. But I 
Ih by. He can havea hundred Japs around him, love you, I love you, I love you. Like an | 
but I'll get at him somehow. Harkness, you’re uncle, you know, or at least like a brother. NS 
acu a brick. I brought you into this. I had no You’ve taken a match and set fire to this old 
ta right to, but I’m not going to apologize. tinder-box that’s been dry and dusty so long, 
- We're here. The thing’s done and if it hadn’t and now it’s alight—such a pretty blaze!” 
been for that rotten fog— But your're right, He broke away from them both with a smile 
Harkness. We'll think of all the ripping that suddenly made him look young as they’d 
any things we know. With me it’s simple enough. never seen him. : : 
Because the beginning and the middle and the _ “I’ve danced the town, I’ve climbed rocks, e 
Wel end of it is Hesther. Hesther first and Hesther I’ve dared the devil, I’ve fallen in love, and I 
Tet ones! and Hesther all the time.” know at last that there’s such a hunger for 
ote He didn’t look at her, but stared out of the beauty in my soul that it must go on and on 
Pe -etndine and on. Why should it be there? My parents 
We “By Jove, the sun’s coming. It’s been up hadn’t it, my sisters haven’t it, no one tried 
S Ul round the corner ever so long. It will just to give it to me. I’ve done nothing with it 





about hit the window in another ten minutes. 
It seems kind of stupid to stand here doing 
nothing.” 

He stepped forward and felt the bars. 
“Take hours to get through that and then 





until last night, but now when I’ve needed it 
it’s come to my help. I’ve touched life at last. 
I’m alive. I never can die any more!” 


The macaw screamed again and again, beat- | 


ing at the cage with its wings. 














“Is my nose shiny?” 
At dinner, the theater, the ain 
this disturbing little doubt creeps in to mar your 





ts there's a drop of hundreds of feet. No, you're AW acc ae lose eee. Remember enjoyment. A dab of powder, to cover up the shine, 
th about right, Harkness. There’s nothing to be that he can’t touch you, that no one can touch ‘ cs . 

Whi Gone here but to say good-by as decently as you. You're your own immortal mistress.” and soon another dab, how often you have wished 

nod possible.” The red lacquered clock struck the quarter for something to save you this embarrassment ! 

is t He sighed. I didn’t want to kick the and at the same moment the sun hit the win- 7: : ' 

né bucket just yet, but there it is, it can happen — ranges to see how instantly that room You have it now, in Vauv! 

u to anybody. A fellow can be as strong as a with the colored pagodas, the fantastic tem- . : a . 

Te horse, forget to change his socks, and next day __ ples, the gilt chairs and the purple carpet Smooth it gently over nose, chin, forehead, etc. 





front of Hesther. But his brain works of the room where the sun shone brightest. : , 
: queerly. He’s formulated a kind of book of  “‘I’ve . kind of idea that we'll need all the It absorbs excess oil and moisture, helps to cleanse 
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turned to Harkness. He was looking through 
the bars out to the sky where the mist was now 
very faintly rose like the colored smoke of far 


with the Old Man of Europe singing in my 


been my trouble that I’ve never been able to 
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times and you’ve never been angry with me 
once—or only that once. Do you remember 
the day I struck you in the face because you 
said I was more like a boy than a girl? I 
thought you were laughing at me because I 
was untidy and dirty, and so I hit you. And 
do you re member you sprang on me like a tiger, 
and for a moment I thought you were going to 
kill me. You said no one had ever struck you 
without getting it back. Then suddenly you 
pulled yourself in—just like going inside and 
shutting your door. 

“I’ve never seen you until to-night, David. 
I’ve been blind to you. You've been too close 
to me for me to see you. It will be all right. 
We'll come out of this, and then we'll have 
such times—such wonderful times—” 


HE came up to him, drew his head to her 
breast. He knelt on the floor at her feet, 

his arms round her, his head on her bosom. 
She stroked his hair, looking out beyond him 
to the blue of the sky. 

Harkness felt a sudden, a mad wildness of 
impatience. He went to the window and 
tugged at the bars. In despair his hands fell 
to his side. 

‘The only chance, Dunbar, is to go straight 
for him the moment we're out of this room 
even if those damned Japs are with him. We 
can’t do much, but we may smash him up a bit 
first. Then there’s Jabez. We've forgotten 
Jabez. Where’s he been ail this time?” 

Dunbar looked up. “I expect he went 
home after we went off.’ 

‘No,’ said Harkness. “He was to be 
there till six. He told me. What’s happened 
tohim? At any rate he'll give the alarm if we 
don't turn up.” 

“No, he'll think we got safely off.’ 

“Yes, I suppose he will. My God, it’s 
five to six. Look here, stand up a moment.” 
The ag stood up. 

“‘Let’s take hands. Let’s swear this. What- 
ever happens to us now, whether some of us 
survive or none, whether we die now or live 
happily ever afterwards, we'll be friends for- 
ever, nothing shall ever separate us, for better 
or worse we're together for always.” 

They swore it. 

‘And see here. If I don’t come out of this, 
don’t have any regrets, either of you. Don’t 
think you brought me into this against my 
will. Don’t think that whichever way it goes 
I regret a moment of it. You’ve given me the 
finest time.” 

Dunbar laughed. ‘TI sort of feel we’re going 
to have a chance yet. After all, he’s been 
probably playing with us, trying to frighten 
us. There'll be nothing in it, you see. Any- 
way I'll get a crack at his skull and now that 
I’ve got you, Hesther, I wouldn't give up this 
night for all the wealth of the Indies. I don’t 
know about life or death. I've never thought 
much about it, to tell you the honest truth, 
but I bet that any one who’s as fond of any one 
as I am of you can’t be very far away, what- 
ever happens to thei ‘ir body.’ 

There goes six. 

The red lacquer clock struck. Hesther 
flung her arms around Harkness and kissed 
him, then Dunbar. 

They all stood listening. Just as the clock 
ceased there was a knock at the door. 


ARKNESS went to the door and opened 
it; not Crispin as he had expected but one 
of the Japanese. For the first time he spoke: 
“Beg your pardon, sir. The master would 
be glad you see him up-stairs.””. Harkness did 
not look back. He knew that Dunbar and 
Hesther were clasped tightly in one another's 
arms. He walked out, closing the door behind 
him. He stood with the Japanese in the small 
space, waitng. It was a dim subdued light 
out here. You could only see the thick stone 
steps of the circular staircase winding upwards 
out of sight. Harkness’s brain was working 
now with feverish activity. Whatever Cris- 
pin’s plan might be he would be there to watch 
the climax of it. If Harkness and Dunbar 
were quick enough they could surely have 
Crispin throttled before the Japanese were in 
time; without Crispin it was likely enough 
that the Japanese would be passive. This was 
no affair of theirs. They simply obeyed their 
master’s orders. 

He wondered why he had not attempted 
something in that room just now, why, indeed, 
he had prevented Dunbar; but some instinct 
had told him then that Crispin was longing to 
shame them in some way before Hesther. He 
had then an almost overpowering impulse to 
turn back, run into that room, fling his arms 
about Hesther and hold her until those devils 
pulled them apart. It was an impulse that 
rose blinding his eyes, deafening his ears, stun- 
ning his brain. He half turned. The door 
opened and Dunbar came out. Harkness 
sighed with relief. At the sight of Dunbar the 
temptation left him 

They mounted the stairs, one Japanese in 
front of them, the other behind. At the next 


break in the flight the Japanese turned and 
opened a door on the left. 

“In here, gentlemen, if you please,”’ he said, 
bowing. 


HEY entered a small room with no win- 

dows, quite dark save for one dim electric 
light in the ceiling and without furniture save 
for two wicker chairs. 

They stood there waiting. ‘The master,” 
said the Japanese, ‘‘he much obliged if you 
gentlemen will kindly take your clothes off.” 

For a moment there was silence. They had 
not realized the words. Then suddenly Dun- 
bar broke out: ‘‘No, by God, no! Strip for 
that swine! Harkness, come on! You go for 
that fellow, I'll take this one!”’ and instantly 
he had hurled himself on the Japanese nearest 
the door. 

Harkness flung at the one who had spoken. 
He was conscious of his fingers clutching at the 
thin cotton stuff of the clothes and, beneath 
the clothes, the cold hard steel of the limbs. 
His arms gripped upwards, caught the cloth 
of the shirt, tore it, slipped on the smooth 
hairless chest. Then suddenly in his left fore- 
arm there was a pain, sharp as though some 
ravenous animal had bitten him there, then a 
bite in the middle of his back, then in his 
left thigh. 

Against his will he cried out; the pain was 
terrible, awful. Every nerve in his body was 
rebelling so that he had neither strength nor 
force. He slipped to the floor, writhing invol- 
untarily with the agony of the twisted muscle 
and, even as he slipped, he saw sliding down 
over him, impervious, motionless, fixed like a 
shining mask, the face of the Japanese. 

He lay on the floor and suddenly panic 
flooded him. His helplessness, the terror of 
what was coming next, the fright of the dark— 
it was all he could do at that moment not to 
burst into tears and cry like a child. 

He was lying on the floor and the Japanese, 
kneeling beside him, had one arm under him 
as though to make his position more com- 
fortable. 

“Very sorry,” the Japanese murmured in 
his ear, ‘‘the master’s orders.” 

As the pain withdrew he felt only an intense 
relief and thankfulness. He did not care about 
what had gone before nor mind what followed. 
All he wished was to be left like that until the 
wild beating of his heart softened and his 
pulse was again tranquil. 


HEN he thought of Dunbar. He turned 

his head and saw that Dunbar also was 
lying on the floor, on his side. Not a sound 
came from him. The other Japanese was 
he nding over him. 

“Dunbar,” Harkness cried in a voice that 
to his own surprise was only a whisper, 

‘wait. It’s no good with these fellows. 
We'll have our chance later.” 

Dunbar replied, the words gritted from be- 
tween his teeth: ‘‘No—it’s no good—with 
these devils. It’s all right, though. I’m 
cheery.” 

Harkness saw then that the Japanese had 
been stripping Dunbar, and he noticed with a 
curious little wonder that his clothes had been 
arranged in a neat tidy pile, his socks, his 
collar, his braces on his shirt and trousers. 
He saw the Japanese move forward as though 
to help Dunbar to his feet; there was a move 
ment as though Dunbar were pushing hin 
away. Suddenly he rose to his feet, naked, 
strong, his head up, swung out his arms, 
pushed out his chest. 

‘**No bones broken with their monkey tricks. 
Hurry up, Harkness. We may as well go int o 
the sea together. I bet the water’s cold.” 

But no. The Japanese said something. 
Dunbar broke out: 

“I’m dé imned if I will.” Then, turning to 
Harkness: ** He says I've got to go on by my- 
self. It seems they’re going to separate us. 
Rotten luck, but there’s no fighting these 
two fellows here. Well, cheerio, Harkness. 
You’ve been a mighty fine pal, if we don’t 
meet again. Only that rotten fog did us in.” 

Harkness struggled to his knees. ‘No, no, 
Dunbar. They sha’n't separate us. They 
sha’n’t—” but there was a touch of a hand 
on his arm and instantly, as though to save at 
all costs another pressure of that nerve, he 
sank back. 

Dunbar went out, one of the Japanese fol- 
lowing him. The door closed. 

Now, indeed, Harkness needed all his forti- 
tude. He had never felt such loneliness as 
this. From the beginning of the adventure 
there had been an element so fantastic, so im- 
probable, that except at certain moments he 
had never believed in the final reality of it. 
There was something laughable, ludicrous 
about Crispin himself; he had been like a 
child playing with his toys. Now absolutely 
Harkness was face to face with reality. 

Crispin did mean all that he had threatened. 
And what that might be 

(Continued on page 109) 
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The Japanese was beginning to take off his 
very lightly and gently pulling his 
coat from under him, Harkness sat up and 
assisted him. This did not matter. Of what 
significance was it whether he had clothes or 
no? What mattered was that he should be out 
of this horrible room where there was neither 
space nor light nor company. Anything, any- 
where, was better. The Japanese’s cool, hard 
fingers slipped about his body. He himself 
undid his collar and mechanically dropped his 
collar stud into the right-hand pocket of his 
waist-coat where he always put it when he 
i He bent forward and took 


clothes, 


was undressing. 
off his shoes. . : 

The Japanese gravely thanked him. There 
was a small hole in his right sock and he 
slipped it off quickly, covering it with his 
other hand. He was ashamed for the Japanese 
it. His clothes were piled as neatly as 


to see it vere t 
He stood up feeling suddenly fresh- 


Dunbar’s 
ened and cool. 


HEN the Japanese, bowing, moved to the 
door. Harkness followed him. 

They climbed the stairs once more, the 
stone striking cold under Harkness’s bare feet. 
They must now be reaching the very top of the 
tower. There was a sense of space and height 
about them and a stronger light. 

Suddenly the Japanese paused, pushed 
back a door, and sharply jerked Harkness for- 
ward. Harkness nearly fell, but was caught 
by some one else, closed his eyes involuntarily 
against a flood of light into which he seemed, 
with a curious sensation as though he had 
dived from a great height, to be sinking ever 
deeper and deeper, then to be struggling up 
through bursting bubbles of color. His eyes 
were still closed against the sun that pressed 
like a warm palm upon the lids. 

He felt hands moving about him. Then 
that he was held back against something 
cold, then that he was being bound, gently, 
smoothly; the bands did not hurt his flesh. 
There was a pause. He still kept his eyes 
closed. Was this death, then? The sun beat 
upon his body warm and strong. The cool 
of the pillar to which he was bound was 
pleasant against his back. There were boards 
beneath his feet and on their dry friendly 
surface his toes curled. A delicious soft 
lethargy wrapped him round. Was this death? 
One sharp pang like the pressure of an aching 
tooth and then nothing. Sinking into dark 
silence through this shaft of deep and burning 
sunlight. . . . 

He opened his eyes. He cried aloud with 
astonishment. He was in what was plainly 
the top room of the tower, a high white place 
with a round ceiling softly primrose. One 
high window went the length from floor to 
ceiling and this window, which was without 
bars, blazed with sun and shone with the colors 
of the early morning blue. The room was 
white—pure virgin white—round and _ bare 
of furniture. Only—and this was what had 
caught the cry from Harkness—three pillars 
supported the ceiling and to these three pillars 
were bound by white cord, first himself, then 
Dunbar, then, naked as they, Jabez. The 
fisherman stood there facing Harkness, a 
gigantic figure. Yesterday afternoon on the 
hill, last night in the garden, Harkness had 
not recognized the man’s huge proportions 
under his clothes. Now, bound there, with 
his black hair and beard, his great chest, the 
tauscle of his arms and thighs, the sunlight 
bathing him, he was mighty to see. 

His eyes were mild and puzzled like the eyes 
of a dog who has been chained against reason. 
He was making a strange restless motion from 
side to side as though he were testing the 
white cords that held him. His face above his 
beard, his neck, the upper part of his chest, 
his hands, his legs beneath the knees were a 
deep russet brown, the rest of him a fair white 
striking strangely with the jet blackness of his 
hair. 

He smiled as he saw Harkness’s astonish- 
ment. 

“Aye, sir,” he said, “it wasn’t me you was 
expectin’ to see here and it wasn't myself 
that was expectin’ to be here neither.” 


HEY were alone, no Japanese, no Crispin. 
“T’ve been in here half an hour before 
you come,”’ he went on. ‘And I can tell you, 
sir, I was mighty sorry to see them bringin’ 
doth you gentlemen in. Whatever happens to 
me, I said, they’ve got clear away. It never 
kind of struck me that the fog was going to 
Worry you.” 
“Why didn’t you get 
Jabez?” Harkness asked him. 
“They was down on me about an hour after. 
The fog had come on pretty thick and I was 
Walkin’ up and down out there thinkin’. 
I hadn't no more than another hour of it and 
Pleasin’ myself to think how mad that old 
devil would be when he’d found out what had 
‘appened and me safe in my own house with 
the mother, when all of a sudden I hear the 


away yourself, 


car snortin’. ‘Something’s up,’ I says, and 
three seconds later, as you might say, they 
was on me. If it hadn’t been for that fog I 
might of got clear, but they was on me before 
I knew it. I had a bit of a struggle with the 
dirty stinkin’ foreigners, but they got a lot of 
dirty tricks an Englishman would be ashamed 
of using. Anyway they had me down on the 
ground pretty quick and hurt me, too. 

“They trussed me up like a fowl, carried me 
into the hall and didn’t the old red-headed 
devil spit and curse? You’ve never seen 
nothing like it, sir. Sure raving mad he was 
that time, all right. And he came and kicked 
me on the face and pulled my beard and spat 
in my eyes. don’t know what’s coming to 
us right now, but I pray the Almighty Father 
to give me just one turn with my fist. Ill 
land him. 

“Then, sir, they carried me up-stairs and 
tumbled me into a dark room. There I was 
for I wouldn’t like to say how long. Then 
they came in and took my things off me, the 
dirty foreigners. It’s only a foreigner would 
think of a thing like that. I struggled a bit, 
but what’s the use? They put their thumb 
in your back and they’ve got you. Then they 
tied me up here. I had to laugh, I did really. 
Did you ever see such a comic picture as all 
three of us without a stitch between us tied 
up here at six in the morning? 

“‘When I tell mother about it she'll laugh 
all right. Like the show down to St. Ives 
when they have the boxing. I suppose we'll 
be getting out of this all serene, sir, won’t 
we?” 

“Why, of course we will,’ said Dunbar. 
“Don’t you worry, Jabez. He’s been doing 
all this to frighten us. He daren’t touch us 
really. Why, he'll have the county about his 
ears as it is. Don’t you worry.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Jabez, still moving 
from side to side within the bands, ‘‘ because 
you see, sir, I wouldn’t like anything to hap- 
pen to me just now. Mother’s expectin’ an 
addition to the family in a month or so and 
there’s six of ’em already an’ it needs a bit of 
doing looking after them all. I wouldn't 
have been working for this dirty blackguard 
here if it hadn’t been for there being so many 
of us—not that I’d have one of them away, 
if you understand me, sir.” 

“You needn't be afraid, Jabez,” Dunbar 
said. ‘“‘When we get out of this, Mr. Harkness 
and I will see that you never have any anxiety 
again. You've been a wonderful friend to us 
to-night and we’re not likely to forget it.” 

“Oh, don’t you mistake me, sir.” said 
Jabez. “It wasn’t no help I was asking for 
I’m doing very well \.ith the boat and the 
potatoes. It was only I was thinking I 
wouldn’t like nothing exactly to happen to 
me along of this crazy lunatic here, if you 
understand me, sir... . I’m not so sure if 
they give me time I couldn’t get through 
these bits of rope here. I’m pretty strong in 
the arm, or used to be—not so dusty even 
now. If I could work at them a bit—” 


HE door opened and Crispin came in. 

He appeared to Harkness as he stepped 
in, quietly closing the door behind him, like 
some strange creature of a dream. He seemed 
himself, in the way that he moved with his 
eyes nearly closed, somnambulistic. He was 
wearing now only his white silk pajamas, and 
of these the sleeves were rolled up, showing his 
fat white arms. His red hair stood on end like 
an ill-fitting wig. In one hand he carried a 
curved knife with a handle of worked gold. 

In the room blazing with sunlight he was 
like a creature straight from the boards of 
some neighboring theater even to the white 
powder that lay in dry flakes upon his face. 

He opened his eyes staring at the sunlight, 
and in their depths Harkness saw the strangest 
mingling of terror, pathos, eager lust, and a 
bewildered amazement, as though he were 
tranced. The gaze with which he turned to 
Harkness had in it a sudden appeal; then that 
appeal sank like light quenched by water. 

He was strung up on the instant to intensest 
excitement. His whole body trembled. His 
mouth opened as though he would speak, then 
closed again. 

He came close to Harkness. 
hand and touched his neck. 

‘We are alone,” he said in his soft beautiful 
voice. He stroked Harkness’s neck. The 
soft boneless fingers! Harkness looked at 
him, and strangely at that moment their eyes 
were very close to one another. They looked 
at one another gently. In Harkness’ 
was no malice; in Crispin’s that strange ming- 
ling of lust and unhappiness. 

Harkness only said: ‘Crispin, whatever 
you do to us, leave that girl alone. I beg you 
leave her... .” 

He closed his eyes then. God helping him 
he would not speak another word. But a 
triumphant exultation surged through him 
because he knew that he was not afraid. 

(Continued on page 110) 


He put out his 


eyes 
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PORTRAIT 


OF A MAN 


WITH RED HAIR 


Hugh 


Walpole’s 


Novel 


(Continued from page 109) 


There was no fear in him. It wasas though 
the warm sun beating on his body gave him 
courage. 

Standing behind the safeguard of his closed 
eyes his real soul seemed to slip away, to run 
down the circular staircase into the hall and 

;s happily into the garden, down the road to 
the sea. 

His soul was free and Crispin’s was im- 
prisoned. 

He heard Crispin’s voice: “‘ Will you admit 
now that I have you in my hand? If I touch 
you here how you will bleed—bleed to death 
if I do not prevent it. Do you remember 





Shyloc k and his pound of fle <i Oh! Upright 
judg xe But there is no judge here to stay 
me!’ 

HE knife touched him. He felt it as 

though it had been a wasp’s sting—a small 
cut it must be—and suddenly there was the 
cool trickle of blood down his skin. Then his 
right shoulder—a prick! Now a cut again on 
his arm. Stings—nothing more. But the 
end had really come then at last? His hands 
beneath the bonds moved suddenly of their 


own impulse. It was not natural not to strive 
to be free, to fight for his life. 
He opened his eves. He was bleeding from 


five or six little cuts. Crispin was standing 
away from him. He saw that Dunbar, 
crimson in the face, was struggling frantically 


and was shouting. Jabez too 

The room, hitherto so quiet, 
: is alive with movement. Crispin now stood 
back from him, watching him. The sight of 
blood had completed what these weeks had 
been preparing. 

With that first touc h of the knife on Hark- 
ness’s body, Crispin’s soul had died. The 
battle was over. There was an animal here 
clothed fantastically in human clothes like a 
monkey or a dog at a music-hall show. The 
animal capered, stood on its hind legs, mowed 
in the air with its hands. It crept up to 
Harkness and, whining like a dog, pricked 
him with the knife point now here, now there 
in a hundred places. 

Harkness looked out once more at the great 
window with its splash of glorious sky, then 
suddenly ceased to struggle with his cords. 
His lips moved, in some prayer perhaps, and 
once more, surely now for the last time, he 
closed his eyes. He had a strange vision of all 
the moving world beyond that window. At 
that moment at the hotel the maids would be 
sweeping the corridors, people would be stir- 
ring and rubbing their eyes and looking at their 
watches: in the town, family breakfasts would 
be preparing, men would be sauntering down 
the narrow streets to their work; the connec- 
tion with the London train would be running 
in with the London papers, already the men 
and women would be in the fields, the women 
would be waiting perhaps for the fishing fleet 
to come in, Mrs. Jabez would be at the cottage 
door looking up the road for her husband. ° 

His heart pounded into his mouth, with a 
mighty impulse he drove it back. Crispin 
was laughing. The knife was raised. His 
face was wrinkled. He was running round the 


with his cords 
was calling out. 


room, round and round, making with the 
knife strange movements in the air. He was 
whispering to himself. Round and round 


and round he ran, words pouring from his 
mouth in a thick, unending stream. They 
were not words, they were sounds, and once 
and again a strange sigh like a catch of the 
breath, like a choke in the throat. He ran, 
bending, not looking at the three men, bending 
low as though as he ran he were looking for 
something on the floor. 

Then quite suddenly he straightened him- 
self and with a growl and a snarl, the knife 
raised in one hand, hurled himself at Jabez. 


At followed then quickly. The knife 
flashed in the sunlight. It seemed that 
the hands caught at Jabez’ eyes, first one and 
then another, but there had been more than 
the hands because suddenly blood poured 
from those eyes, spouting over, covering the 
face, mingling with the beard. 


forth his 


With a great cry Jabez put 
strength. Stung by agony to a power that 


he had never known until then, his body 
seemed to rise from the ground, to become 
something superhuman, immortal. The great 
head towered, the limbs spread out, it seemed 
for a moment as though the pillar itself would 
fall. 

The cord that tied him to the pillar snap ed 
and suddenly his hands were free. He tot- 
tered, the blood pouring from his face. He 
moved, blindly, staggering. Not a sound had 
come from him since that first cry. 

His hands flung out and in another moment 
Crispin was caught into his arms. He raised 
him. The little fat hands fluttered. The 
knife flashed loosely and fell to the ground. 
The giant swung into the middle of the room 
blinded, but holding to himself ever tighter 
and tighter the short fat body. 


Crispin, his hezd tossed back, his legs 
flung out in an agony now of terror, screamed 
with a strange shrill cry like a rabbit en- 
trapped. 

Jabez turned and now he had Crispin’s 
soft chest against his es face, the arms 
fluttering above his head. As he turned, his 
s oulder touched the glass of the window. 
He pushed backward with his arm and the 
window swung open, some of the broken glass 
tinkling to the ground. There was a great 
rush of air. 

That strange thing, like no human body, 
the white silk, the brown slippers, the red 
hair, swung. For one second of time, sus 
pended as it were on the thread of that long 
aioe il scream, so shrill and yet so thin and 
distant, the white face, its little eyes staring, 
the painted mouth open, hung toward Hark- 
ness. Then into the air like a colore | bundle 
of worthless junk, fora moment a dark shadow 
across the steeple of sunlight, and then down, 
down into fathomless depths of air, leaving 
the space of sky — the morning blue 
without taint. 

Jabez stood for a a moment facing them, his 
chest heaving in convulsive pants. Then 
crying, ‘My eyes! My crumpled to 
the floor. 


ae 
eyes! 


IRST Harkness was conscious of a wonder 

ful silence. Then into the silence, borne in 
on the back of the sea breeze, he heard the 
wild chattering of a multitude of birds. The 
room was filled with their chatter, up from 
the trees, crowding the room with their life. 

Straight past the window, like an arrow 
shot from a bow, flashed a sea-gull. Then 
another more slowly wheeled down, curving 
against the blue like a wave released into air. 

He recognized all these things and then 
once again that wonderful blessed stillness. 
\ll was peace, all repose. He might rest for- 
ever. 

After, it seemed, 
from a vast distance, 


an infinity of time and 
he caught Dunbar’s 


voice— 

7 . Jabez! Jabez! Jabez, old fellow! 
The man’s fainted. Harkness, are you all 
right? Did he hurt you?” 

*“No,”” Harkness quietly answered. ‘‘He 
didn’t hurt me. He meant to, though. a, 
Then a great green curtain of dark thick 


cloth swept through the heaven and caught 


him into its folds. He knew nothing more. 
The last thing he heard was the glorious 


happy chattering of the birds. 


E SLOWLY climbed an infinity of stairs 

up and up and up. The stairs were hard 
to climb, but he knew that at their summit 
there would be a glorious view, and, for that 
view, he would undergo any hardship. But 
oh! he was tired, desperately tired. He could 
hardly raise one foot above another. 

He had been walking with his eyes closed 
because it was cooler that way. Then a bee 
stung him. Then another. On the chest. 
Now on the arm. Now a whole flight. He 
cried out. He opened his eyes. 

He was lying on a bed. People were about 
him. He had been climbing those stairs 
naked. It would never do that those strangers 
should see him. He must speak of it. His 
hand touched cloth. He was wearing trousers. 
His chest was bare and some one was bending 
over him touching places here and there on his 
body with something that stung. Not bees 
after all. He looked up with mildly wondering 
eyes and saw a face bending over him—a 
kindly bearded face, a face that he could 
trust. Not like— Notlike— That strange 
mask face of the Japanese.... That 
other. . . 

He strug eeled onto his elbow, crying, “No, 
no. I can’t any more. I’ve had enough. 
He’s mad, I tell you—” 


A kind rough voice said to him: ‘That's 


all right, my friend. ‘That’s all over. No 
harm done— 

My friend! That sounded good. He 
looked round him and in the distance saw 


Dunbar. He broke into smiles, holding out 
his hand. 

“Dunbi ur, old man! 
all right? 

Dunbar came over, 
his arm around him. 

‘All right? I should think so. 
all. Even Jabez isn’t much the worse. That 
devil missed his eyes, thank heaven. He'll 
have two scars to the end of his time to remind 
him, though.” 

Harkness sat up. He knew now where he 
was, on a sofa in the hall—in the hall with 
the tattered banners and the clock that 
coughed like a dog. He looked at the clock— 
just a quarter to seven! Only three quarters 
of an hour since that awful knock on the door 

Then he saw Hesther. 

“Oh, thank God!” he whispered to himself, 

*“Nune dimittis. 

(Concluded on page r1T) 
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OF A MAN 


WITH RED HAIR 


Hugh 


Walpole’s 


Novel 


(Concluded from page 110) 


She came to him. The three sat together 
on the sofa, the bearded man (the doctor 
from the village under the cliff, Harkness after- 
wards found) standing back, looking at them, 
smiling 

“Now tell me,” Harkness said, looking at 
Dunbar, ‘the rest that I don't know.’ 

‘There isn’t much to tell. We were only 
there another ten minutes. When you fainted 
off I felt a bit queer myself, but I just kept 
together, and then suddenly heard someone 
running up the stairs. 

“T thought it was one of the Japs returning, 
but there was a great banging on the door and 
then shouting in a good old Cornish accent. 
I called back that I was tied up in there and 
that they must break in the door. That they 
did and burst in—two fisherman and old 
Possiter, the policeman from Duntrent. He’s 
somewhere about the house now with two of 
the Treliss policemen. Well, it seems that a 
fellow, Jack Curtis, was going up the hill to 
his morning work in the Creppit fields above 
the wood here when he heard a strange cry and, 
turning the corner of the road, finds on the 
path above the rocks, Crispin—pretty smashed 
up, you know. He ran—only a yard or two— 
to the Possiters’ cottage. Possiter was having 
his breakfast and was up here in no time. 
They got into the house through a window 
and saw the two Japanese clearing off up the 
back garden. Curtis chased them, but they 
beat him and vanished into the wood. They 
stopped two other men who were passing and 
then came on Hesther tied up in the library. 
She sent them to the tower. 


““Well—and then?” said Harkness 
“There isn’t much more. Except this. 
They got up the doctor, had poor old Jabez’ 


face looked to, and cleared him off down to his 
cottage, were examining your cuts, all this 
down here. Suddenly a car comes up to the 
door and in there bursts—young Crispin! 
The two Treliss policemen had turned up 
three minutes earlier in their car and were here 
alone, except for Possiter, examining Crispin 
Senior—who was pretty well smashed to 
pieces, I can tell you. 

“Crispin Junior breaks through, gives one 
look at his father, shouts out some words that 
no one can understand, puts a revolver to his 
temple and blows the top of his head off before 
anyone can stop him. Topples right over his 
father’s body. The end of the house of 
Crispin! 

“T saw all this from the staircase. I was 
just coming down after looking at you. I 
heard the shot, saw old Possiter jump back, 
and got down in time to help them clear it all 
up. 

‘No one knows where he’d been. To Truro, 
I imagine, looking for all of us. He must have 
cared for that madman, cared for him or been 
ienitenl by him—ZJ don’t know. At least 
he didn’t hesitate—” 

‘“And now, sir, would you mind telling 
me...” said the stout red-faced Treliss 
policeman, advancing toward them. 

He was free; it was from the moment that 
the red-faced policeman, smiling upon him 
benevolently, had informed him that, for the 
moment, he had had from him all that he 
needed, his one burning and determined im- 
pulse—to get away from that hall, that 
garden, that house with the utmost possible 


urgency. : 
He had not wished even to stay with 
Hesther and Dunbar. He would see them 


later in the day, see them, please God, many, 
many times in the years to come 

What he wanted was to be alone, absolutely 
alone. 

The cuts on the upper part of his body were 
nothing—a little iodine would heal them soon; 
it seemed that there had come to him no 
vsical harm—only an amazing all-invading 
weariness. It was not like any weariness that 
he had ever before known. He imagined—he 
had had no positive experience—that it 
resembled the conditions of some happy 
doped trance, some dream-state in which the 
world was a vision and oneself a disembodied 
spirit. It was as though his body, stricken 
with an agony of weariness, was waiting for 
his descent, but his soul remained high in air 
in a bell of crystal glass beyond whose surface 
the colors of the world floated about him. 








E LEFT them all—the doctor, the police- 
man, Dunbar, and Hesther. He did not 
even stop at Jabez’ cottage to inquire. That 
was for later. As half past seven struck from 
the church tower below the hill he flung the 
gate behind him, crossed the road, and struck 
off onto the downs above the sea. 

By a kind of second sight he knew exactly 
where he would go. There was a path that 
crossed the down that ran slipping into a little 
cove across whose breast a stream trickled, 
then up on to the down again, pushing up over 
fields of corn, past the cottage gardens up to 
the very gate of the hotel. 


It was all mapped in his mind in bright 
clear-painted colors. 

The world was indeed as though it had only 
that morning been painted in green and blue 
and gold. While the fog hung under its ¢ anopy 
the master-artist had been at work. Now from 
the shoulder of the down a shimmer of mist 
tempered the splendor of the day. Harkness 
could see it all. The long line of sea on whose 
blue surface three white sails hovered, the 
bend of the down where it turned to deeper 
green, the dip of the hill out of whose hollow 
the church spire like a spear steel-tipped 
gesticulated, the rising hill with the wood and 
the tall white tower, the green downs far to 
the right where tiny sheep like flowers quivered 
in the early morning haze. 

All was peace. The rustling whisper of the 
sea, the breeze moving through the taller 
grasses, the hum of tiny insects, a lark singing, 
two dogs barking in rivalry, a scent of herb 
and salt and fashioned soil, all these things 
were peace. 

Harkness moved a free man as he had never 
been in all his life as yet. He was his own 
master and God's servant too. Life might be 
a dream—it seemed to him that it was— 
but it was a dream with a meaning and the 
events of that night had given him the key. 

His egotism was gone. He wanted nothing 
for himself any more. He was, and would 
always be, himself, but also he had lost himself 
in the common life of man. He was himself 
because his contact with beauty was his own. 
Beauty belonged to all men in common and 
it was through beauty that they came to God, 
but each man found beauty in his own way 
and, having found it, joined his portion of it 
in the common stock. 

He had been shy of man and was shy no 
longer; he had been in love, was in love now, 
but had surrendered it; he had been afraid of 
en vee pain and was afraid no longer; he 

had looked - enemy in the eyes and borne 
him no ill-will 

But he was conscious of none of these things 
—only of the freshness of the morning, of the 
scents that came to him from every side, and 
of this strange disembodied state so that he 
seemed to float, like gossamer, on air. 


H® WENT down the path of the little cove. 
He watched the ripple of water advance 
and retreat. The stream of fresh water that 
ran through it was crystal clear and he bent 
down, made a cup with his hands and drank. 
He could see the pebbles, brown and red and 
green like jewels, and thin spires of green weed 
swaying to and fro. 

He buried his face in the water, letting it 


wash his eyes, his forehead, his nostrils, his 
mouth. 
He stood up and drank in the silence. The 


ripple of the sea was like the touch on his arm 
of a friend. He kneeled down and let the fine 
sand run, hot, through his fingers. Then he 
moved on. 

He climbed the hill: a flock of sheep passed 
him, huddling together, crying, nosing the 
hedge. The sun touched the outline of their 
fleece to shining light. He cried out to the 
shepherd: 

‘A fine morning!” 

“ Aye, a beautiful morning!’ 

“A nasty fog last night.’ 

‘Aye, aye—all cleared off now, though. 
It’ il be a warm day.’ 

The dog, his tongue out, his eyes shining, 
ran barking hither, thither. They passed 
over the hill, the sheep like a cloud against 
the green. 

He pushed up, the breeze blowing more 
strongly now on his forehead. 

He reached the cottage gardens and the 
smell of roses was once more thick in his 
nostrils. The chimneys were sending silver 
skeins of smoke into the blue air. Bacon 
smells and scent of fresh bread came to him. 

He was at the hotel gates. Oh, but he was 
weary now! Weary and happy. He stumbled 
up the path, smelling the roses again. Into 
the hall. The gong was ringing for breakfast. 
Children, crying out and laughing, raced 
down the stairs, passed him. He reached his 
room. He opened the door. How quiet it 
was! Just as he had left it. 

Ah! there was the tree of the ‘St. Gilles” 
and there the grave friendly eyes of Strang 
leaning over the etching- table to greet him. 

Just as they were—but he! Np as he had 
been! He caught his face in the glass smiling 
idiotically. 

He staggered to his bed, flung himself 
down still smiling. His eyes closed. There 
floated up to him a face—a little white face 
crowned with red hair, but not evil now, not 


animal, friendly lonely, asking for some- 
thing. . ... ; f 
He smiled, promising something. Lifted 


his hand. Then his hand fell and he sank 
deep, deep, deep into happy blissful slumber. 


(The End) 
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a 
* 
ruined 
Many a first impression 


has been ruined by some 
seemingly little thing 
I? pays in life to be 

able to make people 


like you. And so often 
it is some seemingly very 


little thing that may 
hold you back. 
For example, quite 


unconsciously you watch 
a person’s teeth when 
he or she is in conversa- 
tion with you. If they 
are unclean, improperly 


kept, you will auto- 
matically hold _ this 
against them. And all 
the while this same 


analysis is being made 
of you. 


Choosing the right 
dentifrice 


You have heard and read a great 
deal about dentifrices—which ones 
were safe, which one best. 

When the makers of Listerine— 
the safe antiseptic—decided to offer 
a dentifrice, they faced much the 
same problem. 


First of all, they recognized the 
need of cleansing medium that 
would exactly meet mouth condi- 


tions. 

This cleansing or polishing agent 
had to be just the right hardness to 
clean efficiently; yet not hard enough 
to injure that delicate, priceless 
tooth enamel which can never be 
replaced and which when once im- 
paired exposes the tooth to decay. 


Cleans without harming 
the enamel 


The company’s chemists finally dis- 


covered a special cleansing substance 
that precisely meets these require- 
ments. 
\ccording to 
the ‘scale of 


tests, based upon 
hardness”’ scientists 
employ in studying mineral sub- 
stances, this specially prepared 
cleansing medit um is actually softer 
than tooth enamel and harder than 
tartar. Therefore, it « scratch or 


injure the enamel. 


annot 


No more bleeding gums 


Note, after continuing the use of 
Listerine Tooth Paste a while, how 
your gums become more firm and 
healthy; also how you have stopped 
that dangerous bleeding that can so 
easily lead to infection and pyorrhea. 

Note, too, the quick improvement 
in the appearance of your teeth; how 
this new cleanser restores them to 
their original gleaming whiteness 
that Nature intended. 

You'll enjoy the fresh, clean taste 
this paste leaves in your mouth and 
with it the happy assurance that at 


last you have found a dentifrice 
that, without the aid of harsh grit, 
really cleans safely. Lambert Phar- 


S. A. 


macal Company, St. Louts, U. 


LISTERINE 
TOOTH PASTE 


Large Tube—25 cents 

















AKLAR 
COMPACTS 


For every fancy there is an AKLAR 
Compact to please—in style, size and 





price. In our famous Orange Border 


line we offer the following:— 





21% inch double compact, 2'% inch single compact, 
powder and rouge. $1.75 powder only. $1.25 
2 inch double compact, 2 inch single compact, 
powder and rouge. $1.50 powder only. $1.00 
114 inch compact, rouge 
or powder. 75C. 


In addition to these there are dozens of 
other AKLAR Compacts in all styles, 
finishes and prices, containing powder 
and rouge of the well-known AKLAR 
excellence. Many of the finest Toilet 
Goods Departments all over the coun- 
try are now featuring AKLAR Com- 
pacts, but if you are not as yet able 
to obtain them in your locality, write 
us for one, giving the name of your 


dealer. 


AKLAR POWDER AND ROUGE 
REFILLS FOR ALL SIZES 


AKLAR ORANGOL LIPSTICK, $1.00 


MADE A DOULPH KLAR 


5 East 19th Street New York City 
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* THE IDEAL 
SWIMMING SUIT 
D* wonderful, pliable, shape- 

retaining “‘Jer-Sea,”’ in ra- 
diant colours. Endorsed by 
famous Swimmers. Sold at all 
good shops. 
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This label on every garment 
Created by 
ASBURY MILLS 
Textile Bldg., 295 sth Ave., New York 






























Ff ARPER’S BAZAR has made arrange- 
ments with a number of leading stores 
in leading cities so that their charge customers 
| may, by telephoning, have the Bazar delivered 
| and charged just as you would some de luxe 
merchandise. 
A new number of Harper’s Bazar is always 
on sale the first of each month—the August 


| issue, for instance, will be on sale August Ist. 


ON SALE AT LEADING 





| A NEW CONVENIENCE /for READERS of HARPER’S BAZAR | 


Simply Telephone Your Favorite Department Store 
and Have Harper's Bazar Charged and Delivered 


The next number of Harper's Bazar, August, contains the first whispers of the Fall Mode 


DEPARTMENT STORES AND ALL GOOD NEWSSTANDS ON AUGUST 1ST 












Why not place a little penciled memoran- 
dum on the pad that, no doubt, hangs beside 
your telephone and write, “The first of the 
month! Order Harper’s Bazar.” 

For, of course, with such a de luxe magazine 
as Harper’s Bazar the edition has to be strictly 
limited and, often, not long after the first of 
the month, it is difficult to obtain a copy of 


the Bazar. 

















